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should return North; for his Southern enterprise, 
though profitable, was an unpleasant one. 

Nearly another year passed,—when for the first | 
time Muff failed to receive his usual letter; he 
wrote twice more, but heard nothing for five or 
six weeks. Then came a brief note from Mr. 
Lothrop’s sister, containing the fatal intelligence 


am now writing, a young man, apparently about | 
seventeen, called at his house one afternoon, and 
asked for a job at haying by the day. He had 
worked at haying previously, he said, and was | début there. 

acquainted with the labor. He seemed straight- | As there was no relative to contest her wishes, 
forward, and in earnest about work, and though a | Muff came to the old brown cottage one day in 
stranger, Mr. Glinds concluded to hire him, at a| 
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came back, she wanted him to have her little place 
and her old bits of furniture; also the old cat-skin 
muff, in which the boy had made his earliest 


By C. A. Stephens. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.— CHAP. VI. 


It is a brave thing to do—to set patiently at 





work to correct one’s mistakes, and even to atone, 
without compulsion, for crimes. But the 

boy who has true manly stuff in him will 

do that; a weakling will not—he will 

shirk it; and therein lies the difference 

between the two. 

As Muff walked out from Portland to 
the Reform School on that October 
morning, after parting from Mr. Lothrop 
the previous day, he was a prey to many 
emotions. At times he would stop in the 
road and stand reasoning with himself. 

‘to go back there and be shut up, per- 
haps for years, seemed idiotic. 

“You're a fool!” he said to himself at 
times. ‘Nobody but a soft-head would 
ever do such a thing.” 

But a clearer voice, from a greater 
moral height, still said, “Go on!” 

At the gate leading into the school 

farm, came the hardest struggle of all. 
Once he turned away and went back a 
short distance, but finally faced about 
again, and hurrying forward, reached 
the steps and rang the bell. One of the 
lady-teachers came to the door. She did 
not recognize him, and when he asked to 
speak with Mr. Ascott, the Superintend- 
ent, she showed him into the waiting- 
room. 

Mr. Ascott came in presently, and gave 
wu great start of surprise. Muff was prob- 
ably the last person from whom he ex- 
pected to receive a voluntary visit. From 
common impulse both smiled,— Mr. A. 
rather grimly,—in spite of the serious na- 
ture of the business in hand. 

“TI see that you recognize me, sir,” said 
Muff. 

“1 do,” replied Mr. Ascott; ‘‘you gave 
me pretty good reason to remember you.” 

“Well, sir, I’ve come back.” 

“So I see. Got starved out, I expect.” 

“Not that, sir; I left a good situation and good 
prospects to return here and surrender myself.” 

“What is your motive ?” 

“T am acting partly from advice of a good friend 
whom I have made; also because I think it better 
for me to serve my sentence.” 

“Tf you are speaking the truth, this is greatly 
to your credit,” said Mr. Ascott, unbending some- 
what from his constrained manner. 

A few moments’ further conversation with Muff 
convinced him of the boy’s integrity of purpose. 
From that moment their relations were friendly 
and at length cordial. 

Muff was re-assigned to his place in the school, 
and began both to work and to study the follow- | 
ing day. 

Naturally he felt the restraint considerably at 
first, and the discipline for a time seemed severe to 
him. But fixing his mind steadily on the object 
of his return, he held fast to his purpose, and set 
at work to get a good practical education in the 
school, reading library books as he found time for 
them. Once every fortnight he wrote to and re- 
ceived a letter from the young engineer, some- 
tunes brief, but always good and to the point; | 
and thus a year passed. } 

The food and sanitary regulations of the school | 
were wholesome; and physically Muff took a} 
fresh start, added three or four inches to his height, | 
and both changed and improved in appearance. 

Observing Muff’s fondness for machinery, the | 
Superintendent on several occasions took him to | 
Visit the various machine-shops and factories in | 
Portland and vicinity; and one day they paid a| 
visit to the extensive paper-mills at Brunswick 
and Yarmouth. This last excursion was a rare 
treat for the boy; from it he gained ideas which | 
he was able subsequently to act on to advantage. 

At the end of the year Mr. Ascott gave him per- 
mission to leave the school, if he desired; but Mr. 
Lothrop was now on the eve of setting off for the 
Sonth, and strongly advised Muff, since he was 
doing well in his studies, and needed to make a 
wtill further advance in them, to remain till he 





of his death. The strong, manly spirit was gone 
out forever. No more cheery letters in his well- 
known handwriting would come, for that hand 
was cold in a far-off grave. 





dollar and a half per day, this sum being rather 
below the price paid average hands that summer. 

The new man began work next day; he was 
quiet and orderly, doing the work as directed. 





Muff shed many bitter tears that night; he felt 
heart-broken. His first and only real, true friend 
was dead; and with that friend all his plans and 
hopes seemed buried. For a month he was utterly 
disconsolate and discouraged; he almost dreaded 
now to step forth into the world again; all his 
cherished plans for which he had studied for two 
years were upset; the motive was gone from them. 
Mr. Ascott was kind to him, but it was not the 
kindness which he had received from the young 
engineer. 

But time heals all wounds, and heals those of 
youth more quickly than those received later in 
life. As weeks passed, Muff took a calmer view 
of his loss, and reflected that his present de- 
spondent and hopeless mood was not what his dead 
friend would have approved. “Duty done with 
honor,” had ever been that friend’s motto; and it 
now came to his mind with the sudden keenness 
of a rebuke, that to remain thus inert was not in 
accordance with the brave counsels which Mr. 
Lothrop had so often given him. In one of his 
last letters to Muff, the engineer had written,— 


“If you want to leave the school before I get back 
North, I should say go up to R—— and fix that matter 
of the oats with Mr. Glinds; also look after your old 
foster-mother a little, and let the people thereabouts 
know that you are all right again. It is a good deal 


| braver thing to go back to a place where a man has 


made a bad mistake and spoiled his reputation and 
live that mistake down, and rebuild his reputation 
there in the very spot where he lost it, than it is to 
go off and leave that bad reputation behind him. 
For a bad name is very apt to follow a person, wher- 
ever he may go, but if you go back to the spot where 
you got it and do so well there that you kill it out, 
then it can never trouble you afterwards. In doin 
that, you achieve the grandest of all victories. 
really wish, Henry” (Mr. Lothrop always had called 
him Henry), “that you could do that before you ever 
leave Maine. A bad name from your native place 
will then never come sneaking after you in other 
places.” 


Muff pondered these words of his dead friend 


| earnestly, and resolved to act in accord with the 


noble ideas conveyed in them. 

Mr. Glinds—the same who had lost the oats- 
was a large farmer, “large” as New England farm- 
ers are reckoned, and in haying-time he often 
hired eight or ten hands for a few weeks. 


On the 27th day of June, in the year of which 1 | 
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August, and entered into possession without legal 
let or hindrance. The small garden of sweet-corn, 
potatoes, poled beans, etc., was now ripening, and 
Muff was in time to enjoy these homely fruits, for 
he began boarding himself there. 

““Muff’s back at old Marcia’s place,” 
was the news that was told that evening 
about the Corners. ‘He’s grown; he’s 
quite a tall fellow. Been working at 
haying for Mr. Glinds. Wonder the old 
man dared to hire him after what had 
happened. They say he took the oats 
out of his wages. Queer that he should 
work for him. Now what do you sup- 
pose he will go to doing? May show us 
some of his Reform-School tricks. Good 
plan to keep an eye on him.” 

“A damaged reputashun may be re- 
paired,” says one of our popular humor- 
ists, “but the public will keep an eye on 
the place where the krack was.” 

Muff had abundant evidence of the 
truth of this humorous statement of the 
case. But he made no effort to curry 
popular favor. He simply went about 
his business, which, as the people found 
out by observation, was at the old mill. 
He looked up the owner, and leased the 
water-power of him for ten years, at 
thirty dollars a year; then he began to 
repair the old mill, and to put in gear, 
the most of which he made himself. 

Meantime, the true version of his set- 
tlement with Mr. Glinds got abroad; Mr. 
Glinds told of it himself. He even offered 
to lend Muff money. Still, no one would 
trust him for anything as yet, except 
perhaps Mr. Murch; and altogether he 
must have labored under many disad- 
vantages that fall, having to work out by 
the day for everything he had at the mill; 
and there were some persons at the Cor- 
ners mean enough to twit him now and 


in 
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Mr. Glinds liked him, and he worked for him 
thirty-two days. ‘The farmer would have hired 
him longer, through hop-picking and grain har- 
vest, but the young man did not wish to work 
longer. So on the morning of the third of August 
he settled with him, paying him just forty-eight 
dollars; and he told him to come round next year 
if he wanted a job. 

Judge, then, of his astonishment, when the 
youth spoke as follows : 

“Three years ago last winter, Mr. Glinds, you lost 
about thirty bushels of oats, worth, at the current 
price, fifteen dollars, it may be. A boy was arrested 
for stealing them. The boy pleaded guilty, in 
part, and was sent to the Reform School. I am 
that boy, Mr. Glinds, and here [putting the money 


on the table] is thirty dollars, which is the value | 


of the oats lost, with interest on the money at six 
per cent.; also ten dollars, expense to you for ef- 
fecting my arrest.” 

“What! You are little Muff Ransom?” cried 
Mr. Glinds. 

“Yes, sir. I once worked for you six weeks, 
for which I received no pay; but as I did not 
keep my contract with you, I do not now complain 
of that.” 

It took Mr. Glinds some moments fairly to take 
in Muff’s motive and wishes, and then, to his 
credit it must be said, he answered that he did 
not like to take the money. 

“Let bygones be bygones,” he said. 
worked hard and well; I won’t take it.” 

“Yes, you will, sir!” exclaimed Muff, with a 
flash of hiseye. “If you do not, I shall leave it 
on your table. I am going to start new in the 
world. I do not mean ever to go an inch off the 
right line again. And at the outset I am going to 
pay off all old scores.” 

He left the thirty dollars on the table, wished 
Mr. Glinds good-morning, and went his way. 

Unknown to Mr. Lothrop, when he wrote last 
to Mnff, old Marcia had died the previous year, 
slipping out of the world in the same quiet man- 
ner she had always lived in it. She left no will, 
but told Mr. and Mrs. Murch, who were in to see 
her a few days before her death, that if Muff ever 


“You've 


then of the Reform School. Except Mrs. 
Murch, none of the people invited him to 
their houses. 

But Muff was attending strictly to business, 
and on the first day of December the following 
notice was posted by him on the door of the Fair 
building and at the Post-office : 

“50 Cords of White Birch Wanted.—The sub- 


scriber will pay $6.00 per cord for the above amount 
| of clear white birch at his mill, at Stony Brook. 


| HENRY NEMO.” 


| This was deemed a good price, and the farmers 
| who owned wood-lots immediately inquired fur- 
| ther concerning it. Muff told them frankly that 
| he should be obliged to ask persons drawing lum- 
ber to him to wait sixty days for their pay—till 
He had con- 


| he could turn the lumber to cash. 


tracts. 
| So foul a stain does theft leave on a person, that 
leven after four years not a man would draw 4 
single cord of birch for Muff on sixty days’ time! 

I am wrong; there was one man who said a 
good word for him on all sides: Mr. Murch. Peo- 
ple smiled. 

“Let him have lumber yourself,” they said. 

“Well, I will,” replied Mr. Murch. 

He hired two men with teams, and furnished 
the entire fifty cords himself from one of his for- 
est lots. Mr. Glinds rode over, too, not long 
after, and he offered to furnish fifty cords. Muff 
had at least demonstrated to this hard old man 
that he was honest. 

Immediately the stream on Stony Brook be- 
came a busy place. Muff hired several men and 
boys, and all day long there resounded the whiz 
of saws and other machines. It was found that 
the birch was for spools, such as are used at the 
thread factories; and soon loaded teams were on 
the road, drawing piles of closely-packed boxes 
down to the railroad, fifteen miles below. 

Business-like strangers, the agents of various 
| companies, began to come to the sleepy little tav- 
|ern at the Corners, and to inquire for Nemo, as if 

he were the only person of any consequence in the 

place. 
| Promptly at the expiration of sixty days Mr. 

Murch was paid his money for the birch, three 

Lundred dollars—a fact he took great pleasure in 
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doubters rushed forward to offer birch on time; 
but Muff had money now, and paid cash down 
for a hundred cords more. The “spool factory” 
was the busiest place in town; and the shrewder 


mon began to buy up all the forest lots situated | to have the woman apprehended; she was allowed | on the 


near the mill as fast as they could. 
Money, even a little money, with a prospect of 
more, is a great modifier of public opinion. By 


March, Muff was as popular at the Corners as on | man race; yet after all we must remember that | at all, and lost the Prince the day. 
the night of the Fair, years before, when he had | only a few persons out of millions would be so | 


exhibited the trained steers. 

Nobody spoke of the “gallows mark” now; and 
everybody always knew he was a smart boy from 
the way be trained those steers. Public opinion 
often cuts a very amusing figure in its freakish- 
ness. ‘The truly wise person will never be too 
much flattered by its favor, nor, indeed, too much 
depressed by its frown. Public opinion is a good 
thing to have on one’s side; buta good, clear con- 
science is a better thing. 

Through the summer, till low water in the 
brook, during August, Muff kept his spool ma- 
chines running, and worked up the hundred cords 
of birch. He had six hands with him whom he 
paid off weekly. 

In August and September he enlarged the old 
mill, added two new saws, and putin three new 
spool lathes; he also bought anew and more pow- 
erful water-wheel, a “turbine.” This fall he ad- 
vertised for three hundred cords of birch, propos- 
ing to employ ten hands through the winter. 

Mr. Murch brought up the matter of Muff’s new 


business at the Corners, in town meeting, and | 
urged—as it was a new industry, and one which | 


might ultimately be of great advantage to the 


town—that the mill and property be exempted | 


from taxation for five years. But this generous 
and just measure was defeated, and a valuation 
of three thousand dollars was assessed on the 
property. So that Muff had at least the proud 
satisfaction of knowing that he stood beholden to 
no one, 

The matter of his being a minor in law, yet do- 
ing business for himself, came up, and he was 
forced to choose a legal guardian. Naturally he 
chose Mr. Murch. 

During the year which succeeded Muff’s estab- 


lishment in the spool business, he began to feel a | 


great desire to know who his parents really were, 
and, if they were living, to find them. He set in- 
quiries on foot, and for months followed every 
clew; he even went so far the following autumn 
as to employ a person of some reputed skill as a 
detective. 

Nothing reliable was learned; but in March the 
next year a very singular result of his search 
came out. A man of not very reputable appear- 
ance, apparently forty-five or fifty years of age, 
came to the Corners, and with a great show of 
long -repressed affection, announced himself to 
Mulf as his father. 

His name was Fitzgerald, he said, and he told 
acurious story of the death of the boy’s mother 
when he was but an infant, and of the way he, 
Mr. Fitzgerald,—being very poor at the time,— 
took care of the baby for a week, and was forced 
to put the little fellow in his mother’s old muff. 
He then started forth, from Portland, carrying the 
child in his arms, he said, to get it a home in some 
family. 
according to his own story, became intoxicated 
there. In this condition he wandered about, and 
as he now supposed, left the infant on the “Ran- 
som girls’” doorsteps—for he never could find it 
after that night. 

It was easy to believe the “intoxicated” part of 
his story; for he soon gave evidence of his un- 
fortunate propensity at the Corners. 

Mr. Murch and most other people believed the 
man an impostor who had somehow got posses- 
sion of Muff’s story, and was using it for his 
own benefit. Muff himself was in doubt; he was 
not looking for anything uncommon in the way 
of ancestry; and he filially desired to give the 
man the advantage of any doubt in the case. He 
hired his board at the tavern, and treated him with 
respect, from March till into July of that year. 


By that time the self-styled “father’s” conduct 
became such that forbearance ceased to be help- 
ful. Muff paid his legal fines (for various breaches 
of the peace), and at length one morning, took 
him down to the railway station, and, having 
spoken sorrowfully but firmly, presented him 
with a mileage ticket, good for a thousand miles, 
and the sum of a hundred dollars, bidding him 
depart and never return. The man went off in 
high spirits. 

But this ludicrous yet pitiable episode was not 
the sole result of the young man’s search for his 
parents. Not more than four months afterwards, 
a woman made her appearance at Muff’s cottage, 
and declared herself—with suitable demonstrations 

to be his mother! At sight of the old cat-skin 
muff, she wept with loud accompaniments, hug- 
ging it to her bosom. She had been unfortunate, 
she said, but her love for her boy had never 
ceased. Her name was Gallagher, she asserted, 
and she told a fine story. 

Considerable doubt arose as to her entire sanity : 
and she soon showed herself a very cunning, sly 
person; nevertheless, Muff hired Mrs. Murch to 


board her for over two months, till he could pri- 


vatelv look up his self-styled “mother’s” stories of 
berself. These proved to be falsehoods. Mean- 
time Mrs. Gallagher had hecome very much 
dissatisfied because Muff did not, as yet, consent 


On this trip, he stopped at the Fair, and 
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reporting to his skeptical neighbors. Then the | one morning she was found to be missing. Imme- | at Culloden, where the field was lost through the | 


diately Mrs. Murch discovered that money and 
| valuables to the amount of a hundred and fifty 
dollars were also missing from her house. 

Muff settled for these losses; he made no effort 


to escape. 
| Such revelations of depravity seem, at first 
view, quite enough to shake one’s faith in the hu- 


base as were these wretches. 
| This last episode made Muff more prudent. 
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sullen pride of the MacDonalds”—— 

“Why, how could that be ?” 

“The MacDonalds, you know, were an immense 
clan; and it happened that they had been placed 
left of the army, but they had claimed it as 
their right, ever since the service they had done at 
}the Battle of Bannockburn, that they should 
charge on the right, and so they refused to charge 





“The poor Chevalier! What must his wrath | 
|and despair have been, when he saw so great a 
| cause ruined by so petty a whim! But at that, 


Truly, such an effort is attended with some risk. | he and his adherents fled for their lives. For they 
In a case where parents are so heartless as to | had been defeated, and defeat made them guilty 
desert a baby on the street, it is very doubtful | of high treason, and their lives were the forfeit if 


whether they deserve to be looked up by their off- 
spring later in life. In conversation with the writer 
shortly afterwards, Muff remarked, with a certain 
dry gravity peculiar to him, that be had paid out, 
in all, about a thousand dollars for the privilege 
of being an orphan again. 


(To be continued.) 





—~+ >__—___——— 
Faith. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
nows God will keep. 
Whoever says “to-morrow,” “the unknown,” 
“The future,” trusts the Power alone 
He dares disown, 
The heart that looks on when eyelids close, 
nd dares to live when life has only woes, 
God's comfort knows, 
—Briwer, 





~~ 
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For the Companion. 
A ROMANCE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


When I was a young girl, and quite wild over 
the ““Waverley Novels,” you can fancy my delight 
at my dear little grandmother’s looking up, with 


her bright brown eyes, and saying, “I knew her— | 


your beautiful Flora!” 

“You knew her, grandma ?” 

“T have sat on her knee, and she once kissed 
me,” said grandma. 

“Then it was true about her”’—— 

“In a measure,” 
knitting again. ‘The idea of her was true. You 
might say she sat for the portrait. Her real name, 
you know, was Flora MacDonald.” 

“Oh, was she like the story ?” 

“That I can’t quite say. I was so young, I can 
hardly remember how she looked,” said grandma. 
“I kept only the sensation that she was something 
beautiful and grand. I heard them talking about 
her, and I trembled when she touched me.” 

“Was she tall and dark and pale, with dropping 
curls and proud glances? And did she sing about 
Highland heroes, and adore Prince Charlie ?” 

“A gentleman who was entertained by her in 
Scotland says she was a little woman, mild and 
| well-bred. The legend of ber in North Carolina, 
where she went to live, is that she was dignified 
and handsome. As for the rest of your questions, 
I rather think that at that time she talked of sea- 
sickness and the weather during her voyage; and 
if she adored anybody, I suppose she adored her 
husband.” 

“Her husband ? 
vent!” 

“In the story. In real life she married an 
officer, and went to live in North Carolina, as I 
told you before. But she stopped in Nova Scotia, 
| either going or coming, for it was there she visited 
|my uncle, good old Judge Des Champs, and there 
I sat upon her knee.” 

“And what was the truth about her, grandma ?” 
I asked, in woful disappointment. ‘Wasn’t any 
of the story true? ‘Tell us, can’t you? ‘Tell us, 
please now, just how it was.” 

“Well,” said grandma, “you have read about 
Charles Edward the Pretender ?” 

“Oh yes, of course. He is the Prince in the 
story.” 

“The Prince in the story, and the Prince in his- 
j}tory. For all that is known of him then, I have 
no doubt that at that time he was as lovely a gen- 
|tleman as the Prince in the story. His mother 

was a Sobieski, you know; an heroic race, long 
| descended from heroes in old Poland; and he was 
| one of the Stuarts, who had a way of taking all 
| men’s hearts. 
| “Gallant and gentle and noble, self-forgetting, 
| dauntless, beautiful, in those early days a superb 
| fellow, people felt that they could die for him— 
and die they did. Just think what a career he 
had in his youth! In Venice he was received with 
|} royal honors. When France was going to invade 
England, at a time when England was half- 
unprotected, he was sent for to take command of 
| the army. 

“He embarked with Marshal Saxe, the greatest 
soldier of his day; and the throne of his grand- 
father was just within his reach, when a furious 
tempest rose, and raged a week, and sank the ves- 
sels, full of troops, to the bottom, and threw him 

| back upon the coast. The French would not try 
| again; and it was all his friends could do to pre- 
| vent the Prince from setting sail for Scotland 
alone in a fishing-boat. 

“When, after a while, he did arrive, with his 
seven friends, in Scotland, the clans flocked about 
|him, and he had at first some splendid suc- 

cesses. 

“But at last,” said grandma, after a little pause, 


Why, Flora went into a con- 


said grandma, taking up her | 


they should be captured. 

“A hundred and fifty thousand dollars was the 
price set upon the head of the Prince by the Brit- 
ish Government. Five months he wandered in 
the wild passes of the Highlands, hiding in cav- 
erns, under crags, among the gorse and heather, 
slipping in a skiff from island to island, starving, 
perishing with cold, in rags, hunted everywhere, 
and every pass guarded by the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s troops! 

“It was only the love of the people, of the com- 
mon people, which saved him. How they used to 
sing songs about him! And a generation later 
how I used to sing them myself!” said grandma. 

“That kiss of Flora MacDonald's made me a 
staunch Jacobite. ‘Charlie is my Darling, the 
Young Chevalier,’ and ‘What's a’ the steer, Kim- 
mer?’ and ‘Come o’er the Stream, Charlie,’ and | 
*Wha’ll be King but Charlie,’ and ‘Flora MacDon- 
ald’s Lament,’ and all the rest.” 

And then grandma began singing in her little | 
quavering voice: 





“*Dark night canY on, the tempest howled 
| Loud o’er the hills and valleys, 
And where was that your Prince lay down | 
Whose hame should be a palace? 
He row’d him in a Highland plaid, 
Which covered him but sparely 
And slept beneath a bush o’ broom— 
Jh, wae’s me for Prince Charlie!’ 
| “It stirs my old blood now,” said grandma. | 
regen: it happened that Flora was on a visit in | 
the neighborhood of one of his hiding-places. It 
was proposed, all other ways having failed, that 
|the Prince should put on the clothes of some 
woman, and be passed off as her waiting-maid,— | 
he had already played the part of servant to Mal- 
colm McLeod. 

“Tt was a daring undertaking, with all the scru- 
tiny the British watch-dogs never dropped a min- 
ute. The officer from whom Flora had to obtain 
2 passport was Flora’s father-in-law. He had no 
idea what hé was doing when he gave her a safe 
conveyance for herself, her young escort, Neil 
MacDonald, Betty Bourke, a stout Irishwoman, 
and some others. 

“Betty Bourke was the Prince. And it must 
have been a great trial to a modest and timid, 
young girl to carry out such an imposition. But | 
she was rewarded by the love of a whole people. | 
They sailed for the Isle of Skye one bright June 
day. 

“When they landed, they went to the house of 
the Laird of Sleite, which was full of hostile ot | 
diers eager in the search for the royal prize; and 
Flora told her secret to the kind lady of the house, 
who straightway helped her along on her way 
home to Kingsburg. } 

“And she at last saw the Prince safely through ; 
and his last words to her were, ‘Farewell, gentle, 
faithful maiden, may we meet again in the Palace 
Royal!’ 

“Young Neil MacDonald followed him to France, | 
and his son became by-and-by one of Napoleon’s | 
Marshals. But great was the anger of the British 
Government,” said grandma, as if she quite en- 
joyed that anger, “‘when it was found that Charles 
Edward had escaped. 

“They knew the thing could only have been 
managed by a woman; suspicion fell on Flora; 
|} and she was arrested, together with Malcolm Mc- 
Leod and others, carried on board of a man-of- 
war, and changed from one vessel to another, un- 
| til she had been nearly a year on shipboard, be- 
fore being taken to London and thrown into prison 

| to stand a trial for high treason. 
| How cruel for the brave, sweet girl! But her 
youth, her beauty, her courage, began to create 
what you might call a reaction in her favor, espe- 
|cially as she had not previously been on the 
| Prince’s side, either in respect to his claims to the 
throne or his religion. 
| “The King himself,—it was George the Second, 
| —asked her how she dared save the enemy of his 
| crown and kingdom, and she replied, ‘I only did | 
| what I would do for your Majesty in the same 
condition,—I relieved distress.’ 
“And it all ended by their sending her home | 
with Malcolm McLeod. It was about four years | 
afterwards that she married Allan MacDonald,— | 
it seems, when you hear her story, as if half) 
Scotland was MacDonalds. 
“In 1775, being in some trouble for money, and | 
hearing how well his country-people who had emi- 
| grated were getting along there, Allan MacDonald 
followed them to North Carolina, and there he 
settled with his wife at Fayetteville, where the | 
ruins of their house may yet be seen, I believe, 
unless recently removed. 

“The vast difference between the chills and mists 

of the Scotch Highlands, and the balmy air in 
| which she fonnd herself, I should think must have 
been very striking to Flora; she must have en- 








to establish her in his cottage as housekeeper; and | “there came an end to all his efforts in the disaster joyed the wonderful fruits and flowers, at what 


seemed to her untimely seasons; and, in the cold- 
est months, the great wood-fires furnished by the 
pitchy forests that still seem inexhanstible, I am 
told. 

“They only lived a little while in Fayetteville, 
before they moved to Cameron Hill, twenty miles 
distant. They had no sooner established them- 
selves there than the Revolution began. It must 
have seemed to Flora as if a state of rebellion and 


| warfare were the natural state of man, or as if she 


were fated never to escape it. 

“The chief of the MacDonald clan among the 
North Carolina emigrants had been given, whether 
through policy or not, a commission as general in 
the British King’s army. The Stuart business be- 
ing over and done with, there probably appeared 
to him no reason why he should not take it. He 
summoned all loyal Highlanders to meet under 
his standard and march with him to join General 
Clinton. 

“They did so, fifteen hundred strong, but were 
met by the rebels against King George,—and in 
no State was the feeling that led to our independ- 
ence more ardent than in North Carolina,—and 
Caswell and Moore routed them in a desperate 
fight, and among those taken prisoners was Flora’s 
husband. 

‘“‘When Capt. MacDonald was at last released, 
his land was confiscated, his property gone, his 
hopes shattered; and he took his wife and shipped 
for Scotland. It was on the way home, in this 
British ship, that they encountered a French frig- 
ate; and of course there was a sea-fight. 

“But Flora MacDonald did not go below then, 


| and spend her time between screaming and pray- 


ing, as some women might have done. She stayed 
on deck through the whole action, binding up 


| wounds, encouraging and helping, and presently 


she had her arm broken for her pains. 

***T have hazarded my life,’ she said, ‘for the 
House of Stuart and for the House of Hanover; 
and I do not see that I am a great gainer by 
either of them.’ 

“But she was satisfied in having the French 
frigate beaten, and she reached Scotland at length 
in safety. She must have been a woman of iron 
nerves, I think. She had five sons, all of whom 
were soldiers. And when she died at last, her 
shroud was made of the sheets in which the Prince 
Charles Edward had slept at Kingsburg. 

“And is that all?” I asked, as grandma stopped 
and put on her glasses. 

“Tsn’t that enough?” she returned. “I thought 
perhaps the truth might serve your purpose as 
well as the romance, if it is not so charming. 
But, you see, if we have our story of our Lady 
Arabella Jolinson here, they have quite as good a 
one of their Flora MacDonald down in the old 
North State, which, perhaps you may not know, 
claims to be the first of the thirteen on whose 
shores the English landed, and the first in which 
the old Colonists threw off the British yoke.” 


o> 


THE SPRAY. 


“This is the spray the bird clung to, 
hy my | it blossom with pleasure, 
Ere the high tree-top she sprung to, 
Fit for her nest and her treasure, 
Oh, what a hope beyond measure 
Was the poor spray’s, which the flying feet hung 


to— 
So to be singled out, built in and sung to.” 
—Browning’s ** Misconceptions.” 





+e 
For the Companion. 


GRANDPA’S INDELIBLE DYE. 
By Mrs. Marie B. Williams. 


We were a pretty large family party this New Year 
at grandma’s. Aunt Janet and Mary had come from 
Minnesota, Uncle Will and Aunt Caro from Califor- 
nia. Then there was pa,—he’s Dr. Dalton, you know, 
—and maand I, and there was Aunt Kate Strong, 
and that spoiled Willie of hers. There were a lot of 
other cousins, too, and we had a gay time, I tell you. 
Kenton Hall is a big rambling old plantation house, 
with great live-oaks in front, and an orange grove 
back, and grandma made us free of the place, and we 
did pretty much as we chose out of doors, or in the 
big old dining-room. Grandma says that in her fa- 
ther’s time, there sometimes used to be one hundred 
guests at a Christmas dinner. 

Well, it all went on nicely till New Year’s Day, 
when it rained a deluge, and they wouldn’t let 
us put our noses out of doors. Now, pa and ma are 
sensible people, and they don’t mind rain for me, for 
they know boys will go out in it, whether you will or 
no, and Uncle Will he’s just as sensible as pa, and 
don’t care if Alf gets as wet as a drownded cat. So 
Alf and me, we put on our rubber coats and we were 
starting out to see the ducks swimmin’ in the pond, 
when Willie sets up a hullaballoo, like a big baby as 
he is. 

“You fellows goin’ out in the rain and leavin’ me 
all alone here? Grandma, make Alf and Charlie 
stay in. I don’t want to stay here by myself.” 

“But there’s the girls, Willie,’ grandma said. 
“There’s Mary and Ellen and Lily to play with.” 

“TI won’t play with girls!’ he screeched. ‘“T hate 
’em; they’re ’spisable things!’? and then he cried 
and sobbed like a baby of two years old, and he a big 
boy of ten, just one year younger than Alf and I. 
When Aunt Jane heard him, she came tearing down 
stairs, and caught him in her arms and cried out,— 

“What ails my precious darling? Who has hurt 
my boy?” and looked at us as if she could have 
choked us. 

Grandma said, dryly,— 

“There’s nothing the matter with him. He either 
wants to go out in the rain with ‘the boys, or keep 
them from going out, T don’t know which.” 

“Tt would kill him to get wet,” Aunt Jane said. 
“OQ boys, won’t you stay in with him? I can’t bear 
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to see him so ate It would be so noble and un- 
selfish in you to give up your pleasure, because he 
can’t share it!” 

“Why can’t she make him noble and unselfish, 
too?” whispered Alf to me. “What have we got to 
do it allfor? I will go out!” 

But Aunt Jane pleaded so hard, and the little baby 
cried so, at last we agreed to give up the pond and 
the ducks until the rain stopped. 

“Well,” says grandma, smiling, ‘“‘since you are not 
going out, what do you say to playing up in the gar- 
ret, this morning? You can make as much noise as 
you please up there, and we will not hear a sound. 
Then you can rummage among the old curiosi- 
ties, and there’s a lot of them up there, I can tell 
you.” 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” we cried, girls and all, for the 
garret was forbidden ground to us children, and we 
were just eager to rummage it. We were flying off, 
when grandma called us back. 

“Stop a minute,” she says. ‘You can do as you 
please up there, but you must not open the trunks. 
There are two old ones, filled with odds and ends that 
I don’t wish touched, and they are not locked.” 

“Of course we wouldn’t touch them for the world, 
grandma,” Mary says. She wasn’t older than we, but 
she was a quiet, womanly little girl, and we all liked 
her. 
shops, and we dressed up in all kinds of queer cos- 
tumes we found up there, and we played archery with | 
some old bows and arrows; 
Willie was sure to be contrary, and headstrong, or 





We had a grand time that morning. We kept | 


Dear old omnes She slipped up and brought us 
some cakes and nuts, and when we were let out in the 
evening, Aunt Jane and Willie had gone back to 
town, to find something that would take out grand- 
pa’s indelible dye. 


I didn’t see Willie for two years after that, and | 


| 


maybe you won’t believe me, but the spots were | 
there, only instead of black, they were greenish-. 


brown. Wouldn’t he have been a splendid advertise- 
ment for grandpa’s dye? 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


THE LIGHT-KEEPER’S ADVENTURE. 


The United States has the longest coast-line of any 
country in the world. Within the last quarter of a 
century our coasts have been thoroughly surveyed, 
and are now well lighted. The scores of lighthouses 
which stud the capes and headlands, and nightly 
send their cheery beams across the darkened ocean, 
have each to be attended by one or more keepers. 





The supplying of these men and their families with 
provisions, fuel and oil for the great lanterns, is a 
regular branch of the Government service. This 
service is accomplished by means of several steamers, 
which, at regular intervals, make a round of the 
lighthouses. 


For several years the writer was employed, in the | their purpose. 
but whatever we did, | capacity of igepocter, upon one of these vessels.| yellow pine wood near the dwelling-house, and as 


son’s resolute determination. He had three muskets 
and plenty of ammunition in the tower. Placing a 
prop of timber against the door, he stationed the 
negro there, and ran up the winding stairway to the 
little recess at the second window, where the guns 
were kept. 

The young man opened fire on those at the door as 
soon as he could load the muskets, discharging all 
three of them from the window as fast as he could 
shoot. Two of the Indians were hit, and the others 
ran from the door. Buta volley of bullets from the 
party down at the house smashed the window and 
sash to pieces. 

Thomson had barely time to dodge back before they 
fired. The whole party, being apparently well sup- 
plied with guns and ammunition, now began firing 
at all three of the windows, and at the lantern on 
the top of the tower. It was only at great risk that 
the keeper could approach any of the windows. But 
he stationed Uncle Zenas in a sheltered part of the 
stairway to load the guns, and watching his chance, 
fired from the different window slits whenever an 
Indian exposed himself, and thus kept his assailants 
at bay till after sunset. 

“But I soon found,” he said, “that my shots merely 
enraged them against me, and made them the more 
eager to get my scalp. They were a numerous and 
blood-thirsty party, bound to have my life, and they 
were not slow to hit on a plan for accomplishing 
There was a considerable pile of dry 


“This effort succeeded—for atime. But the flames 
reached the stairs immediately below the scuttle, and 
soon the entire inside of the lighthouse was one mass 
of fire, which burst from the windows in the sides of 
the tower and rose with an awful roar above the lan- 
tern on both sides. 

“We were doomed—of that I felt certain. There 
seemed no escape. We were only partly sheltered 
by the projecting ledge of masonry round the outside 
of the lantern; and the Seminoles, watching our mo- 
tions, fired at us continually. The crack of their 
rifles and the whiz of bullets mingled with the roar 
of fire beneath us. 

“The whole tower quaked as the flames surged in 
and out of the windows, and the heat grew so intense 
that I felt sure we should be roasted. Then, with a 
sudden crash and a crackle, the fire burst through the 
scuttle-duor and streamed up into the lantern. The 
great lamp burst with a sharp report. The oil in it 
blazed up. All the glass panes and globes burst into 
a thousand shivers. 

“We got out of the lantern, and laid ourselves down 
on the little ledge of stone outside. It was scarcely 
three feet wide. Poor old Uncle Zenas lay bleeding 
and looking at me with tears in his eyes; he could 
not utter a word. We were roasting; I could feel 
my flesh scorching; and all this time those fiends be- 
low were sending their bullets against the ledge. I 
was hit twice while lying there; and an instant later 
the negro groaned heavily and rolled over on his 
back; cither the great heat or a bullet had killed him. 





he’d get stubborn, and go off, and sulk by himself in a cor- 
ner. We were playing hide-and-seek, and I was behind one 
of the trunks, when I took it into my head to peep in the trunk. 
I just lifted the lid a little, and Willie he pops up on the 
other side, and calls out,— 

“Oh my, what a lot of bottles! 
or cordial, or what’s in ’em?” 

“What are you doing at that trunk, boys?’ Mary called out. 
**Don’t you remember what grandma said about not touching 
*em?” 

I ran away and began playing again, but Willie didn’t stir, 
and after a while Mary cried out,— 

“Look at Willie! He’s taken a bottle out of the trunk, and 
he’s pulling out the cork with his teeth. Oh, you bad, dis- 
obedient boy !” 

Just then the cork came out with a bang, and Willie tumbled 
back, the black stuff from the bottle pouring all over his 
face and clothes, and such an awful smell filled the garret that 
it made us sick. Willie was too much scared to cry out, and we 
had to help him up out of the mess, and a sight he was! We 
got all the rags in the garret, and Mary slipped down stairs 
and brought up a pan of water, and rubbed and scrubbed at 
that boy’s face, till he said the skin was coming off. 

But it wasn’t a bitof use. The more she washed, the blacker 
he seemed to get. He was a streaked and striped zebra. His 
little snub nose was as black as ink, and he had a big splotch 
or one cheek, and a stripe on the other, and his chin was 
like alump oftar. His eyes were very light, and they looked 
so funny, staring out of that face, that I just rolled over and 
over, and shouted with laughter. 


I wonder if they’re wine, 


“You'd better think of what we’re goin’ to say to grandma 
and Aunt Jane,” Mary said, too scared to laugh. “If you 
hadn’t peeped into the trunk, maybe he wouldn’t have touched 
the bottle.” 

That sobered me in a hurry, and we all crept down stairs 
very different from the way we raced up. We stopped outside 
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‘All hope being gone, I resolved to put an end to my 
agony, and die as better befitted a man. I had set the powder- 
keg out on the ledge, that the flames might not reach it. 
Springing to my feet, I seized and threw it into the flaming 
scuttle-hole. It had hardly disappeared when a terrific ex- 
plosion shook the tower from top to bottom. The whole 
structure seemed to rock. But it did not fall, as I expected. 

“The shock extinguished the fire for the time being, how- 
ever; and a whoop of astonishment rose from the savages. 
For a moment, darkness encompassed the place; I lay still, 
hoping that the fire was put out; but it soon began to blaze up, 
and ere many minutes was in full blast again. 

“The heat rapidly became unendurable, and I sprang to 
my feet again, determined to throw myself on the rocks below 
rather than endure it longer. At that very moment, however, 
the framework of the winding staircase fell, with a crash, to 
the bottom of the tower, and, the walls being of stone, the tire 
sank with it. Sparks and smoke still issued from the scuttle- 
hole, but no flames. 

“Seeing this, I again lay down, though the stones were so 
hot as to burn my flesh, but I knew they would cool ere 
long. How I was ever to descend, I knew not, but I had at 
least the consolation of knowing that the Indians could not 
reach me, and wishing them to think me dead, I remained 
quiet, having sheltered my body somewhat with that of the 
dead negro.” 

The savages probably believed that the young keeper had 
perished, for having filled the shallop with plunder, they set off 
at sunrise, part of them going away in her, and the others 
walking along the shore. 

It was impossible for him to get down. 

Shortly after noon that day, he saw something near at hand, 
on the water, which he took to be a vessel. His eyes were so 
badly swollen that he could with difficulty make it out; he 
waved his waistcoat as a signal, however, and was discov- 
ered on board the Government schooner Motto, Capt. Arm- 
strong, Which with a party of marines and sailors, from the 


the door of the sitting-room. 


“IT declare, I’m afraid to go in!” Mary whispered. “TI haven’t 
done anything, but we’ll every one be punished about that 
We giggled, 


object,” pointing to Willie, who was snivelling. 
we couldn’t help it, and they heard us in the room. 

“What are you up to now, you little mischiefs?” 
grandma called out. ‘Come in, and let us see what 
it is.” 

We slunk in, with Willie behind us, but Aunt Jane 
caught a glimpse of him, and before you could say 
“Jack Robinson,” she had pounced upon him. 

“What have you been doing to my Willie?’’ she 
cried out. ‘You dirty, filthy little things, what 
have you smeared over his nice clothes? And just 
look at his face! This is a pretty jest, isn’t it? Go 
right off and wash your face.” 

“Tt won’t come off, Aunt Jane,” Mary says, all ina 
tremble. She was the bravest coward, that girl was, 
I ever did see. She would shake and tremble when 
she was scared to tell a thing, and look ready to faint, 
but she would tell it all the same, if she thought it 
duty. 

““Won’t come off?” screamed Aunt Jane. 

Grandma turned very white, and pushed up her 
specs. 

“Where did he get that stuff?” she asked, looking 
at us sterner than we had ever seen her look be- 
fore. 

“It was in a black bottle,” I said. “He took it out 
of a trunk. I forgot, and just raised the lid, and he 
saw the bottle, and when we were playing, he went 
back and took it out.”’ 

“Oh, you disobedient children!” grandma groaned. 
“Well, you’ve done mischief enough to last you a 
long time. That is an indelible dye.” 

“Oh, won’t it ever come off my face?’ Willie 
roared, and then he fell flat on the floor, and kicked 
and hollered Aunt Jane was so horror-struck, that 
at first she couldn’t speak; then she cried out,— 

“Do you mean to say, mother, that my Willie’s face 
is ruined for life?” 

“T don’t say for life,” grandma answered, “but it 
will be a long, long time before it wears off. My 
husband was very fond of trying chemical experi- 
ments, and he made this dye, and I tested it, and it is 
as indelible as a dye can be. They’ve found out so 
many things, though, nowadays, that I dare say some 
chemist can give you a preparation that will take it 
off.’’ 

But Aunt Jane never did listen to reason, and you 
may be sure she wasn’t going to begin then, with her 
darling turned into a striped zebra. She wouldn’t 
believe Willie had done it all himself, and the sneak 
wouldn’t speak up like a man. He snivelled, and 
said he didn’t know how it happened; that I showed 
him the bottle first, and he’d never have thought of 
touching the trunk if I hadn’t begun. And then he 
sobbed and cried, and there was a regular rumpus 
kicked up, and all of us but Willie were locked up on 
bread and water for the rest of the day. Mavbe 7 
deserved some punishment, but Alf and Mary didn’t, 
and I told the folks so. But good gracious! there 
never is any justice when punishment is goin’ 
round, 
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During this time I made the acquaint- 
ance of a great many light-keepers, 
and heard many stories of their pecu- 
liar life and adventures. Commonly 
these were stories of storm and ship- 
wreck, but not always. One of the 
most thrilling which I remember was the narrative 
of a keeper named Thomson, who fur many years 
had charge of the lighthouse at Cape Florida, on the 
southern coast of the great peninsula of that name. 

It was a lonely spot. The lighthouse, a strong 
stone tower, seventy-six feet in height, stood on an 
elevated, mound-shaped ledge of rock at the extrem- 
ity of the cape. There was a little dwelling-house, 
situated twenty or twenty-five yards from the tower, 
lower down on the ledges; otherwise the place was 
solitary and uninhabited. To the eastward stretched 
away the shining Atlantic; to the westward a wilder- 
ness, which, after a few miles of sandy land, covered 
with yellow pine forest, changed to a vast swamp— 
the everglades. 

From their haunts in the everglades, parties of the 
Seminole Indians had occasionally come out to the 
lighthouse, but up to the date of our story, they had 
never touched the property there. 

Thomson was a young man, strong, athletic and 
competent. In youth he had experienced many 
vicissitudes, and at length accepted the position of 
light-keeper here at the cape, where he had now been 
residing for several years, having no companion ex- 
cept an old negro, called Uncle Zenas. The two lived 
there together, Uncle Zenus doing the cooking and 
housework in the little cottage, Thomson attending 
to the light, and going out on occasional hunting and 
fishing excursions. 

On the 23d of July of the year of our story, at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, Thomson, who 
had just come up from a bath in the sea, and sat 
down near the kitchen door of the dwelling-house 
for a chat with Uncle Zenas, suddenly discovered six 
or seven Seminoles, with guns in their hands, sneak- 
ing in the brush in the rear of the house. Divining 
from their appearance that their errand was a hostile 
one, he knew there was not an instant to be lost in 
getting to the light-tower. 

“Drop that kettle, Uncle Zenas, and run after me,” 
he said, in a low voice. The old negro had not seen 
the savages, but knowing from the tone of Thomson’s 
voice that some danger impended, he obeyed at once, 
and ran at his heels up the path toward the door of 
the tower. : 

They were in the nick of time, for the Indians, 
seeing them run, fired after them, and, with a whoop, 
gave chase. ‘T'wo balls tore through the coat of the 
old negro, and another wounded him slightly; several 
others struck the door, as Thomson threw it open to 
leapin. Seizing hold of Uncle Zenas, he pulled him 
in, and hastily shut the door. 

To defend himself and the lighthouse was Thom- 
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soon as it grew dark, first one, then another, of the 
bravos would bring an armful of that wood and 
throw it up against the door of the lighthouse. 

“Some brought dry brush and small logs, and they 
soon made a big heap against the door, which was 
also of pine planks. 

“What was still worse, the tin oil-tank, which con- 
tained about three hundred gallons of sperm oil, was 
in range of one of the windows, and some of the 
bullets which the savages had poured in there had 
perforated it, so that the oil was trickling down the 
stairway, saturating both that and the whole space 
below. 

“Not long after, a fire-brand was flung from down 
near the house, and very soon I saw by the light that 
the pile of brush and wood at the door had taken fire. 
A chorus of yells rose from out in the darkness all 
around the lighthouse; soon, too, I heard the crack- 
ling and roaring of the fire below. If the fire got to 
the stairs, soaked in oil as they were, I knew that our 
case was hopeless, for we had not a drop of water 
inside the lighthouse. 

“But 1 thought that I might perhaps keep the fire 
from ascending to. the upper part of the tower by 
knocking down the stairs. So taking an axe, I ran 
down and began cutting them away. It was a heavy 
job, for the stairs and all the supporting timbers 
were made very strong. I worked for an hour with 
all my might, and cleared away nearly twenty feet, 
but of course all the débris fell into a heap on the 
ground floor; it made a large pile, too, and the oil was 
still running down. Smoke had begun to work in 
below; I was half-smothered as I worked, and at 
length was obliged to go to the upper window for air. 

“All this time the Indians were whooping and 
running about, in the darkness, watching the fire. 
From this upper window I could catch glimpses of 
them as they danced and exulted. As I lay there, 
panting for breath, racking my wits for some expedi- 
ent to save our lives, a stone thrown by some of 
our besiegers against the already half-burned door, 
broke a hole in it, and immediately the draught of 
air up the tower drew the flames inside. Everything 
below seemed to ignite as if by magic, and in two 
minutes a fiery furnace was raging below us, sending 
up a dense, suffocating column of black smoke, fol- 
lowed by scorching heat. 

“What I then did had to be done in the greatest 
haste. First, Iran up into the lantern-room, at the 
top of the tower, carrying the powder-keg and my 
guns. Then returning, I pushed Uncle Zenas ahead 


lof me; with some difficulty I got him up through the 


scuttle and then closed the trap-door which covered 
it—hoping to shut off the terrible draught of air 
which was now bringing up a cloud of smoke and 
flume. 


war-sloop Concord, had run down to his relief. 
had been heard on board the Concord, fifteen miles away. 


The explosion 


considerable delay, a ramrod to which was attached a 


ball ef twine was shot from a musket over the lighthouse, and 
by means of the twine, a rope was hauled up. 
then ascended, and Thomson was lowered to the ground and 
taken on board the schooner, 


Two sailors 


Ultimately he recovered. 
This escape is one of the most remarkable of which 
the service has a record. 





For the Companion. 


FLYING UNDER WATER. 


In many of the very old natural histories the au- 
| thors expressed the belief that fishes and birds, if 
| not one and the same, were at least very closely re- 
lated. They arrived at this conclusion by a simple 
comparison of habits, which might easily lead to such 
a conviction, for not only do some of the birds resem- 
ble the fishes in their habits, but it would require but 
little stretch of the imagination to see even fins and 
scales. 
This is especially evident in the penguins; but it is 
merely due to the modifications of wings and feathers, 
adapting the birds to an aquatic life, as between the 
birds and fishes there is a wide gap. As arule, these 
modifications are found in all water-birds; that is, in 
some the toes are greatly lengthened out, so that 
they can run over the surface on the sea-weed, just as 
& man passes over the snow with his snow-shoes, 
Others that spend much of their time resting upon 
the surface have toes connected by powerful webs, 
and nearly all are provided with glands from which 
they take an oily secretion that enables them to ren- 
der their coats impervious to water. 
In others, as the penguins, the wings are extremely 
small, long and slender, totally useless as a means of 
flight, and covered with minute, scale-like feathers. 
They are really used as fins, the birds darting through 
the water, propelled by these organs in front,—and 
their webbed feet behind. Here we see a perfect 
adaptation to the requirements of a marine life; but 
there are several remarkable exceptions to the rule in 
birds that are even more at home under the water 
than the penguin, and are scarcely more adapted for 
the life than the robin. 
One of the most wonderful is the little Water 
Ouzel, or Dipper, the Cinclus aquaticus of natural- 
ists. They are second cousins to the robin, thrush, 
cat-bird and others, and the only great difference that 
we notice between them and other land birds, is the 
fact that they have a very compact plumage and an 
undergrowth of thick, downy feathers, a provision 
undoubtedly to enable them to protect themselves 
while under water from the cold. 
They have a world-wide range, being found in al- 
most every country, especially the Northern ones, 
and in all are remarkable for their habit of taking to 
| the water of the streams or lakes about which they 
live. So readily do they adopt this life, that it seems 

lan absolute necessity to their well-being; the most 
inclement season, not seeming to prevent their 
aquatic excursions. 
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Very often it 1s the case that the Dippers divide 
off a eertain stream, each occupying a portion as its 


right, and violently opposing any intrusion of its | 


own or other species. ‘They most affect waterfalls 
and running streams, where the water comes fresh 
and cool from the hills, and bounds over the rocks 
with a tumultuous roar, leaving here and there 


In other cases, the nest is deposited in the lower | 
portions of mills, in one instance on the wheel 

| that was out of use; again under bridges and|of musicians like Rossini, and actresses like 

other similar spots. The place selected is lined | Rachel, received abundantly the floral remem- | 

| with moss, grass or straw, until it has a thick | brance of those who had admired and loved them | 

layer, and is then covered with a mass of leaves; | during their life-time. 

| a small opening being left for the bird to pass in,| This custom is not confined to the religious, but 
is a universal one among the people. The graves 
of dead Socialists and Communists were as freely 


So, too, at Pére La Chaise the tombs of political 
leaders like Ledru-Rollin, of poets like Béranger, 








decorated as the rest. 

It seems as if, for one day in the year at least, 
all the animosities and differences of this quick- | 
tempered people were soothed into tender emotions 
and affectionate memories; as if, in the presence 
of the grave, which is the common lot of all, con- 
cord and peace took the place of the discords of 








FLYING UNDER WATER. 


deep, clear eddies. About the stones and rocks | and over which is frequently formed a small lid 

near such localities, the little diver is always seen | or covering. 

hunting for food, and in its manner of obtaining In this nest the white eggs, four or six, as the 

it, lies its most interesting characteristic. case may be, are deposited and the young reared, 
If we watch the birds, sometimes several by | who at an extremely early age enter the water 

consent gathering together, they will be seen hop- | and appear at once to be expert feathered divers 

ping about in a sprightly manner, leaping from | and flyers. 





; a 
stone to stone, and going through a number of 
antics that call to mind those of human beings DUTY. 


God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts: who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best; His state 
Is kingly. Thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait. 
—John Milton, 


before entering the surf. They gradually over- 
come their timidity, if such it is, and run quickly 
into the water, whirling about, splashing it with 
their wings; now hopping out again, and then 
rising in the air and dropping bodily, running in 
up to their eves. Finally, one after another, some 
diving, others sinking, they all disappear beneath 
the surface, and only a train of bubbles tells of | From time immemorial—that is, for twelve 
their movements. | centuries—the French people have followed the 
If, however, we are near enough, in some con- | custom of devoting one day in November of every 
cealed spot, as several observers have been, the year to the general decoration of the graves of 
object of their diving may be observed. As soon | the departed. On this day, which is called, ‘‘/e 
as they enter the water, their body appears en- \jour des morts,” or “the day of the dead,” almost 
tirely covered with silvery bubbles, so that they | the entire population of the cities and towns re- 
look like silver birds darting about. The short, | pair, often in large crowds and in long processions, 
broad wings are raised, and moved up and down to the various graveyards, to pay a tribute of 
vigorously, the little divers actually flying along | respect and affection to their beloved who have 
under the water. passed away. 
The French, indeed, have aiways been noted 


+o 
DAY OF THE DEAD. 





They keep near the bottom, using their sharp | 


claws to cling to the rocks and weeds, and in this 
way feed, keeping their sharp eyes open for any 
choice bit, worm or mollusk, that may appear. 


for the reverence they pay to the dead. The visitor 
to Paris is struck by observing that wherever 
| there is a house in mourning, the passers-by in 





| the streets recognize it by reverently raising their 
hats and bowing their heads when they come 
opposite the door. 

The “day of the dead” is always ushered in by 
| special services in the churches, both Catholic and 
| Protestant. The churches are crowded on these 
mouthed pike, so noted for its ferocity and appe- | occasions, and when the service is over, the people, 
tite. with one accord, forming dense human tides, pour 

An observer who was fishing from a boat by | towards the cemeteries. 
the side of a large rock noticed a Dipper enter the | In their hands may be seen the many-shaped 
water. A few moments after he saw a boiling | floral devices with which the French love to gar- 
movement on its surface, then a splash. | land their graves and monuments. Most fre- 

Pushing his boat out quickly in that direction, | quently of all will be noted crosses and wreaths 
he saw a large pike resting nearly stationary, evi- | of white and red flowers. Even the humbler 
dently endeavoring to swallow the unfortunate | classes of the people on this day indulge in the 
ouzel that was firmly grasped by its wing. At his | luxury of these graceful tributes. 
approach the fish darted away, and in a moment, | The scenes at Pére La Chaise, the principal and 
the dipper having escaped, came to the surface | best-known of the Paris cemeteries, on the day of 
and flapped away towards shore with a broken | the dead are interesting, suggestive, and sometimes 
wing. touching. Around hundreds of the graves are 

The fish had undoubtedly observed the silvery | gathered the relatives and friends of the occu- 
object moving through the water, and thinking it| pants. Some are tenderly wreathing the tomb- 
a fish, had dashed at it, and if not alarmed, would | stones with the crosses and coronals; others are 
probably have secured it, as they often do birds of | weeping and embracing each other; some are 
much larger size. silently praying under the bleak, gray November 

As before observed, the baths and aquatic excur- | sky. 
sions of the diver are not confined to the summer. Not only, however, is it a day for private hom- 
It has been seen to dash through a hole in the ice | age to the dead of every household, but also for 
and swim quite a distance beneath this winter | paying honor to popular heroes and heroines, 
covering; clinging to the bottom or flying along | departed statesmen, soldiers, and sages. 

in quest of food, easily being followed by the sil-| We read that on the last ‘jour des morts’’ the 
very air-bubbles that float upward. | tomb of Victor Hugo in the Pantheon was fairly 

The brooding time generally commences in hidden beneath the mass of wreaths and immor- 

April, when the nest is formed. Usually it is | telles, which filled up the crypt of the edifice, and 
placed, when away from the habitations of man, | even choked its entrances. Multitudes came to 
on a ledge of rocks near the stream, where the; place their offerings at the resting-place of the 
spray of the waters fairly reached it, keeping the | best-beloved of the poets of France, and the life- 


They fly a long distance in this manner, but 
exactly how long they can remain under water 
has never been determined. 

In England and Scotland they frequent the 
lakes, and boldly dive under the surface, often in 
their excursions falling victims to the wide- 





all other times. | 

Like our own Memorial Day, it is a beautiful | 
custom, and one which cannot but have a soft and | 
civilizing influence. It lifts the thoughts of the 
people to high and solemn matters, and makes 
their lives better and more earnest. 


oe 
CHARITY. 
In every ministry to woe, 
In every help to pain, 
The sandalled feet of Jesus go, 
As once they went to Nain; 
Bread multiplied we may behold 
In every charity, 
As at Decapolis of old: 
“Ye did it unto Me!” 


—- + >—_____——_ 
STUDY POLITICS. 


This is the season when the great Government 
reports, made to Congress at the beginning of its 
annual session, receive all the attention that is 
given to them, that a// being very much less atten- 
tion than they deserve. For these reports, being 
both numerous and voluminous, frighten away 
more persons than they attract, and the impossi- 
bility of reading and mastering them all induces 
most people to avoid reading any of them. 

Yet it is from these same reports that we must 
derive all the information we obtain regarding the 
operations of Government. Disconnected facts 
are given out now and then to newspaper corre- 
spondents ; it is only in the annual reports that all 
which should be known is told officially. 

So minutely are the operations of the depart- 
ments recorded that a great many bulky, and 
some quite unreadable, volumes are needed to 
contain the annual reports. Consequently even 





post-office, the machinery of legislation, taxation, 
foreign relations, — anything but the filling of 
offices. 

Then let him devote himself to that subject 
chiefly, studying other parts of the political sys- 


| tem only so far as it is necessary to do so in order 


to see the proper relations of things. Let him 
study the history of his chosen department, the 
treatises of great authorities, and all the current 
reports, and make himself a master of the sub- 
ject. 

Should one in a hundred of the present boy, 
readers of the Companion follow this advice, the 
United States would have, in the year 1900, twice 
as many experts in political science, and four times 
as many real statesmen, as it has to-day. 





WORK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


Many readers of the Companion have heard of the 
society to encourage studies at home, and of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, which are 
both organizations intended to assist young (or mid- 
dle-aged) people in carrying on a home education. 
The Central staff either of the Society or of the Cir- 
cle will furnish a list of books which, if read during 
four years at the rate of five hours’ reading a week, 
will give the training of a college course (as far as it 
can be done without oral instruction), omitting 
mathematics and languages, both ancient and mod- 
ern. 

The Rev. Edward E. Hale, who is interested in the 
latter organization, states that it has now ‘‘over one 
hundred thousand members in America, in Europe, 
Japan and Africa, in the islands of the ocean, or 
tossed upon the sea in ships.” 

This is but one of the means of self-education 
which the keen-witted, ambitious American has de- 
vised. There are many other methods by which 
young people in many parts of the country will this 
winter try to increase their knowledge or quicken 
their minds. 

The most common are reading-clubs, in which a 
few young men and women meet each week for the 
purpose of reading and discussing some literary 
work. The advantage in this plan is that it induces 
young people to read who otherwise would probably 
never open 2 book; the objection to it is that the 
reading is apt to be fragmentary and careless, and 
that the object of the meeting is too often forgotten 
in amusement. 

A more effective method is to direct the study of 
the club to the works of one author. The intelligent 
young people who meet for two hours in each week 
during the winter to study a play of Shakespeare, in 
all its relations to history, philosophy, literature and 





active politicians may be excused from reading all 
the reports. But there are strong reasons for re- 
fusing to excuse any man interested in public 
affairs for neglecting the State papers altogether. 
Though the officers of government are all mem- 
bers of a political party, and though each one of 
them may be, to a certain degree, influenced in 
his opinions by having his home in one part of 
the country rather than in another, yet on the 
whole, these officers must take comparatively 
broad views of the questions arising within their 
several departments. 

Merely to illustrate this fact we could say thata 
Western man appointed Secretary of the Navy 
would probably find that unconsciously his ideas 
as to the need of naval defence became less sec- 
tional and more national; while an Eastern Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, simply to magnify his 
oftice, would become more and more in favor of 


of the soil. 

Unfortunately for the country, not only the peo- 
ple generally, but the newspapers and Congress 
itself, approach such part of the reports as they 
consider at all by a much narrower way. They 
interpret the facts presented in a partisan spirit, 
or from a provincial and neighborhood point of 
view; and treat recommendations, not upon their 
merits, but according as they are made by a polit- 
ical opponent or a partisan friend. 

The law creates an office,—say that of Secretary 
of the Treasury,—and the person who fills it is ex- 
pected to, and commonly does, devote care and 
candor to the great financial problems with which 
he has to deal. Few persons read his report, and 
most of those who do, treat it as though it were 
merely a hasty expression of opinion by a person 
not specially qualified to form a useful judg- 
ment. 

Ignorance and partisanship thus make it a mat- 
ter of less importance than it should be, what are 
the views of a secretary; and as his acts are a re- 
flection of his views, the country suffers from the 
absence of intelligent, candid criticism,—the ap- 
proval or disapproval of men who have really 
studied finance, and who do not judge every act 
according to their preconceived opinion of the 
actor. 

The country has need of studious, fair-minded 


increasing the public encouragement to the tiller | 


human nature, will be surprised in the spring to find 
how large a crop of new and vigorous ideas is grow- 
ing in their brains. 

This plan is extremely popular in the Middle States. 
There is hardly a village from Pennsylvania to the 
Mississippi which has not its Shakespeare, Browning, 
or Emerson Club. West of the Mississippi natural 
| history, art and science are more apt to be the mo- 
| tives of the organization. 

In some of these towns the whole of the social 
j community is divided into clubs: Art, Historical, 

Dramatic, Musical and Literary. Each club holds its 
| special session on Wednesday night, while on Satur- 
day there is a general meeting of the members of all, 
to which one club furnishes some entertainment in 
the shape of an exhibition of pictures or bric-a-brac, 
a concert, a dramatic performance, or a lecture. 

There are graver attempts to interest and combine 
the thinking people of the country of all classes in 
the continuous study of important subjects. One of 
these, for example, the American Economic Society, 
founded by Dr. Ely, Professor of Political Economy 
at Johns Hopkins University, is intended to unite 
every class of earnest men in the investigation of 
the most vexed problems in social science. 

Here are many ways, boys and girls, offered to you 
this winter to catch the spirit of the times in which 
you live, and to join the ranks of thoughtful working 





people. Would it not be wise to try some of them, 
instead of devoting all your evenings to sleep, gossip, 
or romping games? 


+o 


OBSCURE DISEASES. 


There is a rare and mysterious complaint in which 
the skin of an apparently healthy man darkens until 
it assumes a bronze hue, which appears sometimes in 
patches, and at other times covers the whole body. 
The result is death. In such cases inflammation of 
two minute points in the interior of the body is held 
to be the cause of the disease. 

A well-known lawyer and politician in the Middle 
States, several years ago, became paralyzed from the 
hips downward. He consulted the most eminent 
physicians in the country, who differed as to the cause 
and treatment of his malady. 

He lingered for several years, a large, robust man, 
with an active brain, and seemingly healthy body; 
but, in reality, dead below his waist. When the dis- 
ease had killed him wholly, it was discovered that it 
was caused by a small black clot of blood in the 
spinal column. Such disasters as these to our bodies, 
oppress the imagination like horrible dreams. Yet 
there are obscure diseases as real and as fatal, which 





on which they presume to offer advice, and not of 
men who merely look at them. Government is 
now so vast an affair that very few men can hope 
to be thoroughly versed in the affairs of all depart 
ments, and fewer still can expect to be recognized 
as experts. 

In most of the other concerns of life the order 
of the day is division of labor, and individual 
work in special lines. There is no reason why the 
same rule should not be followed in statesman- 
ship. 

What we have said leads to a most practical 
suggestion. It is this: let every boy who is begin- 


ning to take an interest in politics decide with 
himself which department of Government inter- 





moss of which it is composed fresh and green. long friend of its poor and lowly people. 





ests him most. Let it be the army, finance, the 


politicians,—of men who look info the questions | 


kill the living creature within, that should live when 
the body is dead. 

One man in a community has a brilliant intellect; 
{he is generous, honest, truthful; every quality of 
| brain and soul fits him to be a leader of men. But 
| he is fond of wine. A harmless taste at first, hardly 
to be called a fault; but the end is the slow blacken- 
ing of reputation, of character, of mind and heart, 
helplessness, misery and death. 

Another whose noble traits win him universal 
honor and love is greedy of money. It is an unob- 
trusive defect in his youth, so insignificant as to fur- 
nish a good-humored joke for his friends. But it 
deadens his strength of will and feeling, it blinds him 
to the truth; he who might have been a helper of 
mankind becomes a truckling cheat and swindler. 
j The black drop has found place in the centres of life, 
_ and has paralyzed and killed. 

Every young man can become his own physician ir 
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this matter. Is there any darkening of the fair 
moral traits of his boyhood? Any paralysis of the | 
impulses which once drew him strongly upward to a 
noble, good life? Then it is time to look for the 
black clot in the soul. 





UNPRETENTIOUS. 


President Lincoln would have been very fond of | 
Mark Tapley, that hero of Dickens who was “always 
jolly under difficulties.”” There was nothing preten- | 
tious about the President, and he easily adapted 
himself to circumstances. 

Just before the close of the war, he an away from 
the politicians and office-seekers of Washington, 
went down to City Point in the steamer River Queen, 
and invited himself to stay with Admiral Porter on | 
board the flag-ship Malvern. She was a small vessel, | 
with poor accommodations, but the President was | 
content to occupy a small stateroom, six feet long by | 
four and a half wide, and would not accept the offer | 
of the admiral’s larger room. | 

When he retired for the first night on board, he | 
put his shoes and socks outside of his stateroom | 
door. 
washed and darned by the ship’s tailor, and placed, | 
with his cleaned shoes, at his door. | 

“A miracle happened to me last night,” said the | 
President at the breakfast-table. “‘When I went to | 
bed, I had two large holes in my socks, and this | 
morning there are no holes in them. That never 
happened to me before; it must be a miracle.” 

“How did you sleep, Mr. President?’’ asked the 
admiral. 

“T slept well,” he answered; “but you can’t put a 
long blade into a short scabbard. I was too long for 
that berth.” 

The President was six feet four inches in height, 
and the berth was only six feet long. 

That day, while the President was away from the 
ship, the carpenters enlarged the stateroom, length- 
ened the berth, and made over the mattress to fit it. 
Nothing was said about the change to the President. 
The next morning he came out smiling. 

“A greater miracle than ever happened last night,” 
said he. “I shrank six inches in length, and about a 
foot sideways. I got somebody’s else big pillow, and | 
slept in a better bed than I did on the River Queen, | 
though not half so lively.” | 

“T think,” adds Admiral Porter, who tells the 
story, “that if I had given him two fence-rails to 
sleep on, he would not have found fault. That was 
Abraham Lincoln in all things relating to his own 
comfort. He would never permit people to put them- 
selves out for him under any circumstances.” 


The socks had holes in them, but they were | 
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SIGNAL REVENGE. 


Thirty-six years ago occurred the battle of Chillian- 
wallah, at which the English ran an appallingly nar- 
row chance of being defeated by the courageous Sikhs 
opposed to them. Though England did gain the day, 
it was only by an enormous expenditure of brave 
men’s lives. A commemoration pillar is erected to 
their memory, in the garden of the Chelsea hospital. 

This battle, however, one of the severest ever fought 
by the British on the soil of India, is also noteworthy 
because of the shadow of misfortune and disgrace 
overhanging it. The fourteenth regiment of dra- 
goons, in the midst of the engagement, suddenly 
turned in retreat, and nearly caused a panic in the 
army. Its commander, Capt. King, overcome by 
shame, afterwards committed suicide. 





| before May 31, 


and convex on the other, into the air. The manner 
in which they fall to the ground gives the informa- 
tion sought for. 

When the prescription was received from Dr. Cox, 
this ceremony was gone through, and the result being 
inauspicious, the medicine was not taken. 





“No good chance,” said the father, in pidgin Eng- | Dressing in the world. 
tion, and promotes a vigorous growth of the Hair, [Adv. | 
+> 


lish. ‘Too muchee curio! 
ber one handsome man!” 


Kok-see [Cox] num- | 


That is, it was very curious that the signs were not | Laxative for adults and children in cases of Gastric or 
auspicious, as Cox was such a stout man, and the | /ntestinal Derangement, caused by Indiscretion in Diet. 


Chinese think stoutness a sign of ability and a mark 
of beauty. 
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suggested by nature. The Rev. J. G. Wood, in his 
“Nature’s Teachings,” illustrates this fact, in an in. 
teresting and ingenious way, in describing the devel- 
opment of the boat. 


There is no doubt, he thinks, that the first idea of 
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locomotion in the water, independently of swimming, | 
was the raft; nor is it difficult to trace the gradual 
development of the raft into a boat. The develop- 
ment of the canoe into the Great Eastern, or a mod- 
ern iron-clad, is simply a matter of time. 

It is tolerably evident that the first raft was noth- 
ing more than a tree-trunk. Finding that the single 
trunk was apt to turn over with the weight of the 
occupant, the next move was evidently to lash two 
trunks side by side. 

Next would come the great advance of putting the 


Previous to his death he repeatedly declared that 
he gave no order for retreat, and knew no reason 
why his troops should have fled. But the order was 
heard by many officers and men, and the captain’s 
word was not believed. Public opinion gave a ver- 
dict of cowardice against him. . 

The circumstances of the battle have, however, 
been recently revived, and new evidence has come in, 
which, if true, frees both officer and men from the 
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worst charge which can be preferred against soldiers. 

In the regiment, says this exonerating voice, was a 
private who, for some reason, bore a grudge against 
his colonel. Though he had sought for an opportun- 
ity of taking revenge, none had presented itself. But 


trunks at some distance apart, and connecting them 
with cross-bars. This plan would obviate even the 
chance of the upsetting of the raft, and it still sur- 
vives in that curious mixture of the raft and canoe, 
the outrigger boat of the Polynesians, which no gale 
of wind can upset. It may torn to pieces by the 
storm, but nothing can capsize it as long as it holds 
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together. 

Laying a number of smaller logs or branches u 
the bars which connect the larger logs is an evi =~ 
mode of forming a continuous platform, and thus the 
raft is completed. 

It would not be long before the superior buoyancy 
of a hollow over a solid log would be discovered, and 
so, when the savage could not find a log ready hol- 


the man was a ventriloquist; and at last his chance 
came. 

On the day of the battle, at the critical moment, 
when it was infamy to take one backward step, the 
ventriloquist threw his voice close to the colonel and 
called,— 

“Threes about!” 
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lowed to his hand, he would hollow one for himself, 
mostly using fire in lieu of tools. 

The progress from a hollowed log or “‘dug-out,” as 
it is popularly called, to the bark canoe, and then the 


It was the signal for retreat. 

The regiment was a model of discipline, and had 
always obeyed as one man. It did so now with fatal | 
promptitude, and, in the mélée of the battle-field, its 
retreat was soon converted into helter-skelter flight. 
The soldier had avenged his wrong at the expense of 
his comrade’s honor, and at the risk of defeat to his 
country’s flag. 








size until they were developed into ships. 
——~@e—____—_ 
ATTITUDE OF GRANDEUR, 


A writer of travel and adventure in Siam tells his 
experience in trying to photograph a buffalo cow of 
that country. Had he been less solicitous to secure 
startling effects, he might have brought away a pic- 
ture more artistic, but not more amusing than is his 

| graphic description of the affair: 





“TOO MUCHEE CURIO.” 


The Chinese are firm believers in auspicious and 
inauspicious days. When about to undertake any- 
thing of importance, they resort to divination to 
ascertain if the project will turn out well. 

An American merchant, residing at Canton, was | 
once asked by a rich Chinese merchant to visit his | 
son, who was sick, and to fetch a foreign physician | 
with him. Having chosen a Scotch physician named | Near to the river a splendid buffalo cow was feed- 
Cox, the American called at the mansion, where | ing, tethered to a stake, and with a calf at her heels. 
they found the invalid in his own suite of apart- | She looked up fixedly and steadily at the white faces 


‘ : ‘ -ing | Of our party; so steadily that I determined to photo- 
me nts, attended by numerous servants and looking | graph her. But the sight of the camera and the 
very ill. _. | mysterious dark tent disgusted the brute more than 

The doctor studied the case, and sent a prescription | ever, and she began to assume a disagreeably threat- 
prepared at his own dispensary to the sick boy. But | 


Having examined the Kroal and the Sala, or “Grand 
Stand,” whither the King repairs periodically to see 
the wild elephants driven in, and the most promising 
ones secured, we took our way to the Royal Elephant 
Stables, where about a dozen of these huge animals 
| are usually to be seen. 


ening look. 
2 z ae i “Now,” said I, “let one of you open out your 
a day or two afterward, the American Icarned that | umbrella suddenly, just as I am about to photograph, 
the boy was better, though he had been unable to} and we shall have an attitude of surpassing gran- 
take the medicine prescribed by Dr. Cox. Another: : deur.” [ P — ome ned 
- ne 0 my rie nds, there: ore, cautious y approac 

question developed the reason why he did not take it. | her and fired off his umbrella. This was too much 

About A. D. 173—194, there lived a famous physi-| for the cow, and with a wild toss of her head, she 
cian named Hwa-To, now deified and worshipped as | broke the rope, and I just got a glimpse of her in full 
the god of medicine. It is customary before taking | career as she charged in the direction of her aggres- 
medicine to burn before an altar dedicated to Hwa- The next moment I found that the owner of the 
To fragrant matches, and then, with three small| umbrella had tumbled over, and though in a disa- 
pieces of wood, to divine whether the medicine will | — a was safe from harm. As for my 
prove beneficial or hurtful. China boy, he had consigned himself to the river, 


The divination consists in casting simultaneously | only on being informed that a huge alligator was at 
the three pieces of wood, which are flat on one side | his heels. 


built boat, naturally followed, the boats increasing in | 


and consented to crawl out of his place of refuge 
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For the Companion. 


HORSE, 


THE 


Adapted from the prose version in the N. ¥. 


ABANDONED TROOP 


Sun, 


“Off with the saddle and shoot him!” Ten miles from 
the camp he fell lame, 

And the whip and the spur were 
master’s voice calling his name. 

Twas a cavalry scout just returning to camp from a 
rough ride of more 

Than a hundred miles’ wearisome journey, a party that 
numbered a score, 


both useless, and 


No further the horse could be driven; he must be aban- 
doned; his lot 


To hinder the ene my ’s profit, was to be despatched by a 
master dismounted 


His 
tremblingly forth, 

Put it back, loosed the bridle and saddle, and turned to 
the south, to the north, 


in silence, revolver drew 


“Poor Jim!” as the horse softly whinnied, relieved for a 
moment from pain, 

And he patted the drooping head gently, and smoothed 
down the long, tangled mane, 

“Old Jim! we have roughed it together, 
sunstroke and cold; 

We have feasted and fasted together, been comrades 
where cannon booms rolled, 


together braved 


“If acut from a sabre would save you, I'd bow my bare 
face to the blow; 

I'd lose a leg, Jim, or my right arm, to save your life, 
gladly let go!” 

He had taken the apeanes off gently, and the horse 
brightened up in relie 

“Good-by, Jim, old fellow! I feel like a 
murdering thief!” 


He dashed with his ¢ anenain eve the moisture away that | 
was blinding his sigh 

The troop were far off in the distance, 

gathering the night. 

more he ri aised the revolver,— 

It must be done. 

A flash—a report—and his comrade he saw drop to earth 

like a stone, 


It’s orders, 


and swiftly was 


Once “God pardon me! 


Ile turned and fled camp-ward in anguish. He could 
not look back to the spot 

Where the one who had borne him so often lay dying 
from his final shot. 

The yest beast lay stunned a fe taf moments, then raised 
his head tortured with pair 

What means it? Alone and unsaddled. 
his feet to regain, 


He struggled 


And gazing about him, he wondered who is it has done 
tim this harm, 

Shook his head, from his nostrils all bleeding blew forth 
a wild note of alar 

In the enemy's countr ; a ‘abandoned! 
members it all! 

He was lame, and his rider dismounted, caressed him— 
What then? Did he fall, 


Shot down by some hidden guerilla? 
wildly with pain, 

Me seeks by the road for his master, 
search was in vain. 

But he knows this road well, for so often each bridge 
and each turn he has seen! 

He will back to the camp ere death takes him, that long, 
darkened miles intervene, 


He nerves for one last, freshene nd effort. 
out the sentry, “Who's there 

Atlast! Jim stood still fora mome nt, then down the 
hill swiftly did bear; 


Ah, now he re- 


With eyes flaming 


Abandoned! The 





“Halt!” calls 


And ere they could stop him, he entered once more 
within pale of the lines, 
And was welcomed, when passing the bound’ry, with 


shots from a dozen carbines, 


De ad wae The men gaze at him silent. “It seems like 
irder,” one says 
Ww hile hie master kneels rev’re nt beside him, the faith- 
ful head once more to raise 
‘oo bad!” mutters one grim old sergeant, Then back 
to their posts the men go, 
And a distant cock heralds the morning, 
call, fading and slow, 


wp 
with misty 


MARY A. ROCKE. 





For the Companion, 
RELIGION AND HEALTH. 


Man has a religious, as much as ne has an in- 
tellectual, nature. He may fail duly to develop 
either, or he may thoroughly pervert both. ‘That 
man is healthiest who best looks after his body, 
mind and heart. 

True religion—not a mere profession—is a great 
help to health, however bad may have been one’s 
physical heredity or his early surroundings. 

It teaches him to keep his appetites — great 
sources of disease when allowed the mastery—in 
due subjection. No truly religious man can live 
to eat, embrute himself with alcohol, or be a 
debauchee. Such a man will get more real physical 
pleasure out of life than those in whom the lower 
nature has the mastery. Religion condemns and 
tends to repress all jealousy, envy, hatred and the 
malign passions, each of which when yielded to 
makes severe draughts on the health. 

It enjoins love to God and man as a funda- 
mental duty, and fosters it as the central princi- 
ple of the life. Such love not only arrests all 
malign tendencies, but diffuses through the sys- 
tem a calm, soothing, gladsome influence, signally 
to highest health. Nothing can be 
superior in this respect to active beneficence. 

It keeps ambition and the desire of wealth 
within proper bounds. It leads the man with 
capacity for the high places of power to accept 
them, that he may serve the people as a servant of 
God. If he has great business capacity, instead 
of shrivelling into a miser over hoarded thousands 
or millions, he conducts himself as being God's 


conducive 


wait for a writin 
| 


' Father. 
derful assurance that all things shall work together 
{for his good. 

It leads him to look on death as the door to his 
eternal home, and thus he escapes that life-long 
chill, through fear of it, from which so many 
suffer. 

“Sweet peace she gives wherever she arrives; 
She builds our virtue as she forms our lives; 


Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even. 


And opens to each breast the light of heaven. Md 





«@ 
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WAITING FOR MOODS. 


Anthony Trollope, the novelist, used to say that in 


writing a novel it was all “stuff and nonsense” for the | 


author to wait for moods of inspiration. All one had 
to do was to sit down at his desk regularly every 
morning, and strike off six or seven pages of manu- 
script. Trollope practised as he preached, but several 
of his novels show that the author was not always 
inspired while writing them. The Rev. Dr. Porter, a 
former professor at Andover, and the compiler of 
“Porter’s Rhetorical Reader,” which those who were 
boys forty years ago will remember as an excellent 
book, also despised “waiting for moods.”” His mind 
was so thoroughly trained to obey his will, that he 
could assign writing on a given subject to a specified 
day and hour. When the time arrived, the doctor 
would retire to his study and do his “stint,” and do it 
well. But he left nothing that any one now reads. 


But Thackeray, on the contrary, would scribble 
page after page of manuscript, and tear each one up. 
He used to court his *‘mood” in this style for an hour 
or two. Suddenly it would re spond, and then the 
novelist dashed off a dozen or more pages of his 
novel at a sitting. Thackeray’s works are still read. 

Hiuwthorne’s “moods” were capricious. There 
would be weeks in which he could write scarcely a 
paragraph that he thought worth preserving. Lowell 
used to walk about the house, talking to himself. He 
sometimes kept this J for days, and then suddenly 
retired to his study. yhen he came forth, his work 
was finished. 

A gentleman once asked a painter of genius, ‘Is 
there, so far as you are concerned, anything in this 
question about ‘moods’? Are you able on sume days 
to do good work, while on others you can do scarcely 
anything?” 

“My inspiration is capricious,’ answered the artist. 
“There are days when not only I cannot work to 
advantage, but I can’t work at all. I must seize the 
golden moments.” 

Another artist, with less imagination than the first, 
but a painter of renown for his realistic skill, said, 
“Waiting for moods is another name for laziness. I 
can paint just as well on one day as on another. Any 
artist can do the same if he will be natural, and re- 
frain from putting on airs.’ 

The danger to which young writers or artists expose 
themselves, if they habitually wait for moods, is that 
of acquiring the habit of laziness. The mind often 
takes its mood from the body. If that is disinclined 
to work, the mind is inclined to rest. 

Some of the best writing in the world is that which 
is done on the first-class daily journals. Yet the 
“leader” must be written on the minute, and often, 
as when an important telegram has come in late at 
night, against time. No journalist can habitually 
-mood. 

It is undoubtedly true that in works of the imagina- 


| tion, such as novels, poems, pictures, music, the best 


results are only to be attained when the worker is in 
the best of moods. But genius is a law unto itself, 
while those who only possess talent must train them- 
selves to do good work at regular hours. 
with the pen, like all things in life, is determined by 
eternal laws. The successful man usually is one who 
has disciplined himself, and made a sacritice. 


4 
> 





WHY ENGLAND IS WARM. 


As is well-known, the average temperature of the 
British Isles is much higher than that of America in 
corresponding latitudes. The latitude of London is 
about the same as the northern end of Newfoundland, 
but the annual average temperature of Newfound- 
land is almost twenty degrees below that of London. 
It was formerly supposed that the difference was due 
to the Gulf Stream, which expended its warmth upon 
the British coast, but this theory has now been aban- 


place. The difference is attributed at present partly 
to ocean currents, but more to air currents. 


There is a deep ocean current of icy water from 
either pole to the equator, in both the Atlantic and 
the Pacitic Oceans. The Arctic Atlantic current hugs 
the shore of America, but is turned away from the 
British coast. A warm surface current flows north- 
ward over the not very deep ocean plateau that sur- 
rounds Great Britain. Beyond this platean the bed | 
of the ocean acts like the bank of a river, confining 
the south-moving sub-current of cold water. 

But the air-currents exercise a more powerful influ- 
ence than the water. When a storm passes over this 
continent the signal service, “Old Prob,”’ reports it as 
an “area of low pressure.” The air within this area | 
being lighter, or having less barometric pressure than 
that around, air flows into the area from all sides. 

This air does not, however, blow directly into it, 
but upon its outer edge. If you can fancy the sparks 
from a revolving pin-wheel, set off to celebrate “the 
Fourth,” darting towards the wheel instead of away 


wind about a storm-centre. 

Now it has been found that about Iceland the pres- 
sure, as shown by the barometer, is constantly much 
less during winter than it is all around. Fancy now 
the pin-wheel, with its in-flowing sparks representing 
wind, placed on the map just to the south of Iceland, 
and see what will happen. 

On the north of the area the winds will be steadily | 
east, or slightly north of east, for the winds blow 
somewhat inward, and not in a tangent ; on the east 
they will blow from the south, slightly east; and so 
on. 


prevailing winds on the British Isles more generally 
from the south than they would be without this in- 
fluence; and on our side of the 


northwest. 





steward; and keeping the outflow of wealth pro- 
portioned to its inflow, he is uplifted, enlarged, and 


made every way a happier man, and thus a truly 


healthy one. 

It ever makes life worth living. The religious | 
man never lacks for an aim in life—and nothing 
is more depressing physically than a life without 
an aim. He knows that he is made for God and 
the eternal future, with the image of God within 
him, to be here more and more developed as the 
basis of unending growth. 

Religion prevents unwholesome and often deadly 
depression in adversity. The religious man knows 
that discipline is essential to moral odvancement, 
and that he is under the wise training 


of a loving 


| blows over our northern States. 


Iceland for the 
this continent. 


| That constant winter storm-centre makes England 
armer, but it is too distant to make the whole con- 
It only 
In time science will solve the problem 
and tell us what is the real, controlling cause of the 


| we 
j tinent of North America perceptibly colder. 
tends to do so. 


| dryness and coldness of our climate. 





a 


A PANTHER IN THE BoAT.—An exchange tells 
the following thrilling story, which reads more like 
an incident on a 


an East Indian adventure than 
| peaceful American river. 

While the steamboat Henry 

Savannah, Tennessee River, a huge panther jumped 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


He is pare and cheered by the won- | into the river from the high bank opposite the a ' tobacco, oes. and other articles, but failed to 


Success | 


doned, and a much more reasonable one has taken its 


from it, you will get a rough idea of the motion of 


It is easy to see that such an area would make the | 


Atlantic the area 
would tend to draw the winds from the north and 


Thus the warm, moist air of the tropical Atlantic 
blows over England, while, so far as this influence 
extends to us, the cold, dry air of Arctic America 
Of course we must 
look elsewhere than to the area of low pressure about 
causes which control the climate of 


{. Tyler was nantag | 
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24, 1885. 





and made a bold swim towards the opposite shore. 
While the eyes of every one on the boat were direct- 
ed to the graceful, tawny creature making its way 
rapidly and easily against the current, he suddenly 

changed his direction and made in a straight line for 
the boat. 

Reaching the guard, which was low in the water in 
consequence of a big ca rg0, he threw his huge paws 
upon it, and with a bound gained a foothold. A fusil- 
lade of big coal-chunks struck the animal in a dozen 
places, knocking him into the river. 
| beast again turned, and with a hoarse growl leaped 
clear of the water and landed amidst the knot of al- 
most paralyzed negroes on the forecastle, where he 
crouched fiercely, with blazing eyes. 

At this moment Capt. Hill, who had arrived upon 
the scene with a double- barrelled shot-gun, raised 
his weapon and sent a charge of buckshot into the 

anther’s fore shoulders, which caused him again to 
eap into the river, and with a trail of crimson blood 
staining the blue waters behind, the savage king of 
the Tennessee jungles rapidly swam to the shore, 
and disappeared in the dense thickets and under- 
growth which fringe the bank at this point. 





| ”~ 
| neal 





For the Companion. 
ON CHRISTMAS MORNING, 


The storms have flocked through heav’n's high 
Like birds on wings of snow, 

And let their aroma | fall 
Along the hills below. 

And now the tide of Christmas morn 
In eastern skies rolls higher, 

Till every shrub and wayside thorn 
Seems touched with wondrous fire. 

What visions in the light I _ 
Like heavenly hosts of old 

The sunbeams walk my pote with me 
Like angels clad in gold. 

They throng the hills, the open sky, 
The zenith seems aglow, 

With shining garments trailing by 
Of blue and gold and snow. 


And hark! seraphic sounds I hear 
Of soulful music light, 

As though some angel, passing near, 
Had touched me in his flight, 

And by that touch, so near divine, 
Soft as of snow-bird’s wirgs, 

Had quickened every sense of mine 
To know of heavenly things. 

“Hail! Christ the Lord is “sand again!” 
The bright host seenis to sing. 

“His birth is in the hearts of men— 
Ring, bells of C en as, ring!” 

And then the joyful swaying bells 
Their sweetest music play, 

And down the hills the echo tells 
The tidings to the day. 


My Saviour, while I listen here, 
And view these glories break, 
Oh, come! my needy life draw near, 
And me thy subject mak 
Oh, let my heart, with peace untold, 
Thy humble cradle be 
A manger gave Thee re st of old— 
Come now and dwell with me! 
Then on this lowly life of mine, 
Where pain and strivings are, 
From out of Heaven a joy shall shine 
zike Bethlehem’s second star. 
Each gladdened thought, on bended knee, 
No more to stray or err, 
Shall bring true praise and love to Thee 
For frankincense and myrrh, 


A holy meaning so shall fill 
The beauty of the day 

A living joy the heart Shall thrill 
No more to pass away. 

New-songs shall echo from the bells 
That usher in the morn, 

And — shall fill the soul where dwells 
The infant Christ -born. 

“His birth is in the hearts of men!” 
So shall the spirit sing— 

“And Bethlehem’s star has dawned again; 
Ring, bells of Christmas, ring!” 


ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 























—____+o-—____—_ 
BABY’S ENGLISH. 


The Philadelphia Press gives the following illus- 
tration of the wonderful conversational powers of an 
infant in that city. Many infants talk at a surpris- 
ingly early age. Instances have been known of babies 
yet in their swaddling-clothes who could discourse on 
all manner of topics. To be sure, the drift of their 
remarks had to be interpreted by a fond mother, but 
no one would dare say that baby didn’t talk. 





I myself heard a year-old child say a great many 
things the other day. I was calling on a friend whose 
son was just a year 0 

“Can he talk any yet? 2” T asked. 

“Talk!” exclaimed the fond mother, with an in- 
jured look. “I should think so! He can just say 
everything, can’t you, ducksy daddle?”’ 
“Boo, boo, bwe, ye, ya!” ‘screeched baby, growing 

| black in the face with the effort. 

“Hear him!” cried the-proud mother. 

| *I guess I can talk!’” 

| ‘This information surprised me a little, but I dis- 
creetly held my peace. 

“Now tell the gentleman your name,” said baby’s 
mamma, coaxingly. 

“Boo, boo, da, da, boo!”—**Charles Edgar Jones, 
| just as plain as anybody could say it, you little 
sweet!” cries the triumphant mother. 

My surprise increased. 

“Now tell mamma whom you like best in all the 
world.” 

“Boo, boo, bwe, da, da!” 

“How cunning!” I exclaim. 
‘papa,’ don’t it?” 

“Me rey, no! Didn’t you hear the little blessing 
say that he liked the gentleman best. He meant 
you.’ 

I am flattered, of course, and amazed at my own 
stupidity. I thought I was familiar with the “King’s 
English,” but the English of this little king is new to 
| me 





“He said, 





“‘Da, da’ means 


! 


“Now say, ‘Sing a song 0’ sixpence’ for the gentle- | 


| man.’ 

“Yee, yee, boo, baa, bo,” sputters baby. 

“Oh no, deary!”” says mamma, reprovingly. “That 
was ‘Little Bo-Peep.’ Now say the other.” 

“Zee, zee, boo, a, be!” 

“That’s it! that’s it! You blessed old boy! I knew 
you could say it! And to think that the gentleman 
asked if you talk any yet! I guess he won’t ask it 
again.’ 

I guess not, too. Either that baby or I cannot 

| speak the English language in its purity, and * am 
averse to displaying my possible ignorance. 


—___—~+or— 
“NOT POST-MASTERING.” 





Occasionally in the course of civil service reform 
the enthusiastic inspector finds a position in which 
the man is quite as valuable to the office as the office 
is to the man. Post-office Inspector Murphy, for the 
Northern Pacific Division, relates the following expe- 
rience: While making his rounds as inspector, he 
| arrived at a small town in the wilds of Idaho Terri- 

tory, and going to the only store in the place, inquired, 
| “Where is the post-office in this town?” 





to foot, and replied,— 
“Why, it’s right here! 

was? 

i 


Almost immediately the now thoroughly infuriated 


The sole occupant of the place eyed him from head | 
Where did you s’pose it 


The inspector glanced anxiously over the calico, 








catch a glimpse of the post-office department. 

“Where is the place that you keep the letters?” he 
| inquired. 

“There!” indicating acandle-box. ‘“Can’t you see 
anything when it’s right afore your nose?” 

Mr. Murphy looked into the box, and to his amuse- 
ment found the post-office, the letters being thrown 
in promiscuously. 

“Where is the post-master?” he inquired. 

**He’s gone a-hunting.” 

“Who uttends to the post-office in his absence?” 

“The clerk.’ 

“w here is he?” 

“Sick 

“Well, who is attending to this post-offiee to-day?” 

“If you’re looking for a post-master, jist look on 
me. Iam him to-day.’ 

‘*Have you been sworn in?” 

“No, and [ don’t want to be; nor sworn off, either.” 

This state of affairs shocked the nerves of the 
worthy inspector, and he told the man that Uncle 
Sam’s business could not be conducted in that way. 
He was requested to call on the post-master next day, 
and settle the question. 

The a was on hand betimes next morning, 
and found the post-master looking like a thunder- 
, cloud. 

“So you air the man that inspects post-offices, air 
| you? ‘And you don’t like my style? All right, 
stranger!’ continued he, grabbing up the official 
candle-box. “J’m aman of few words; but you jist 
tell that man in Washington to take his’ ornery 
twenty-tive-dollar-a-year office und go plum’ to Jericho 
with it! J aint post- mastering as much as I was!” 

He “fired” the “post-office” into the middle of the 
street, with an invitation to Mr. Murphy to start 
quick, and not look back if he cared to enjoy further 
good health and reputation. 





eS 
SHE WENT AT LAST. 


To know how to leave a room properly and grace- 
fully, without any dilly-dallying or shambling, is 
really a fine art of which many well-bred people have 
no knowledge. When you are ready to go, go, and 
have done with it. You need not be offensively 
abrupt about it, but “stand not on the order of your 
going” when you are once on your feet. A leave- 
taking like the following is not unusual: 





“Well,” says the visitor, without rising, “I must 
| be going,” and immediate ly proceeds to sit ten min- 
utes longer, talking on a variety of subjects. 

“I really must be going,” she says again. 

No one had said she should snot go when she said 
the first time that she ‘must.’ 

But still she lingers, on al bethought herself of 
something she wants to say about a trifling matter. 

“Well, I must go,” she says for the third time. 
This time she rises. 

“T must go now—what a pretty tidy this is! Did 
you make it yourself? ” 

af 

“How lovely it is!’ Do tell me how it is done,” 
and she actually sits down again. 

The fourth time she says, “I must go,”’ she really 
walks to the door. Then she turns and says,— 

“Be sure and come to see me soon. How pretty 
your parlors look! Lovely day, isn’t it? Have you 
| noticed how much warmer it is now than it was this 

| time last year? Oh, by the way, have you been to 
| the opera yet this fall? ? No? I haven’t, either. We 
went to hear Gough lecture one night. It was real 
good. They say the concert Friday evening is to 
| Splendid. But T really must go.’ 

After the door is opened for her she stands on the 
steps and says,— 

“The leaves are nearly all off the trees, aren’t they? 
I dread to see winter come. Some people prefer it to 
}summer, but I don’t. Give me summer weather. 
| What a pleasant street this is! You’ve taken up all 
your plants, I see; so have I. Did yours pot well? 
Some of mine don’t look very thrifty. Well, I must 
go. Good-by.’ 

“Good-day.’ 

“I'd no idea - staying so long. 
been here an hour, and I had p 


many places this afternoon. 
away.” 

And at last she is off, to the infinite relief of her 
hostess. 


| 
| 











Why, I must have 
anned to go to so 
really must hurry 


—__- ++ —____ 
A GADDING FAMILY. 


A gentleman, travelling on horseback through the 
West, vouches for the truth of the following little 
story, which illustrates, if nothing else, the wonder- 
fully developed ‘“‘gadding”’ propensities of the Dill 
family : 


It was about the middle of the afternoon when I 
reined up my horse before a dilapidated little cabin 
in the edge of the woods. 

An old man, ragged and untidy, was dozing under 
some elderberry bushes in the yard, which was filled 
with dog-fennel and plantain-weed. 

“Hello!” I cried. 

“Ello,” said the old man, drowsily. 

“Anybody live here?” I asked, for there was no 
sign of any one in the cabin, and the two little win 
— ou either side of the open door were curtain- 
less. 

“Yaas; they’s a hull fam’ly of us when they aint 
all gaddin’ hither and yan.” 

“Where is your wife?” 

“Gaddin’ ’round.” 

“Have you any sons?” 

“Yaas, one; Jim.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Gaddin’ bout som’ers.” 

‘Have you anv daughters?” 

*Yaas, hull raft of ’em.” 

“Where are they?” 

“On the gad.” 

*““Who looks after things?” 

“Oh, we hev a hired man in the summer.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Gadded off with the rest, I reckon.” 

“Well, this is a kind of a gadding family, isn’t it?” 
asked, laughingly, 








“Purty muchly,” was the grinning reply. “Gad- 
ding som’ers yourself, haint you?’ 
“Well, you might call it that,’ I replied. “I am 


simply riding around for my own pleasure.” 
“Well, my folks is gaddin’ ’round for their own 
leasure,”’ was the reply. “And as I’ve got some 
izness down to the store at the cross-roads, I'll just 
gad ‘long with you.’ 
And off we “gadded,” leaving the house and its 
contents in sole possession of numerous cats and dogs 
and chickens. 


~~ 
~~ 





“KINDER TIRED.” 


Any farmer’s wife would feel ‘“‘kinder tired” under 
circumstances like those named below. The exchange 
from which we take the incident gives it as a joke, 
but it was no joke to the farmer’s wife who had been 
made but little better than a beast of burden 


Farmer (to physician)—“If you git out my way any 
time, doctor, I wish you’d stop and see my wife. She 
says she aint feelin’ well.” 

“What are some of her symptoms?” 

“Well, Idunno. This mornin’, after she’d milked 
| the cows, and fed the stock, and got breakfast for the 

hands, and washed the dishes, and built a fire under 
| her soft-soap kettle, and done a few chores "bout the 
house, she complained o’ feelin’: kinder tired. 1 
shouldn't be s’prised if her blood was out o’ order, 
| and I’d hate to have her git down sick, with the busv 
season just comin’ on. Mebbe you'd better give me 
a dose of medicine for her.” ; 
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For the Companion. 
THE FIR-TREE. | 


They say that I am good for nought, 


My wood is ne’er for fuel bought, 


| but she was always sorry, and said she wouldn’t 
do so any more, and her 


For the Companion. | 
THE STORY KATHIE TOLD. 
Now stay right still and listen, kitty-cat, and | 
I'll tell you a story. 
Once there was a little girl. 
She was a pretty good little girl, and minded 
her papa ’n’ mamma everything they said, only 
sometimes she didn’t, and then she was naughty ; | 


mamma’d forgive 
her. 

So she was going to hang up her stocking. 

“You'll have to be pretty good, ‘less *twon’t be 
filled,” said her mamma. 

“?’Less maybe there’ll be a big bunch of sticks 
in it,” said her papa. 








screeched orfly, and her mamma came wnenite to | 
see what the matter was. 

“Mercy me!” said her mamma. ‘Look over 
by the window ‘fore you do that any more, 
Kathie.” 

That little girl’s name was Kathie too, kitty-cat, 
just the same’s mine. 

So she looked over by the window, the way her 
mamma said, and—oh! there was the loveliest 
dolly’s house you ever saw in all your born 
life. 

It had curtains to pull to the sides when you 
wanted to play, and pull in front when you 
didn’t. 

There was a bedroom, kitty-cat, and a diner- 
room, and a kitchen, and a parlor, and they all 








Christmas Nuts. 


i. 


had carpets on. 
And there was the sweetest dolly in the parlor, 
all dressed all up in blue silk! Oh dear! Anda 


HIDDEN HOLIDAY GREETING. 


An idle, useless tree; | 
None builds his house of me. 


Do you think that’s a nice way to talk, kitty- 
I rise not in the good ship’s mast, ‘eat? J don’t. 
I stretch not on her deck; 


Said May to little waxen face, 
“Just see your gown, so new and fine! 
A Christmas gift from Auntie Grace; 














And he who makes of me his 





coach 
Imperils sore his neck. 


And yet there’s not a sturdy 
oak, 

Nor maple, slim and fair, 1 
Nor slender’ birch, nor 
spreading beech, 

That with me can compare. 


How sweet you'll be, n silk 
and lace! 
Now, do look happy, dolly 
mine. 


_ Take a word from each 

line, and place them togeth- 

er, to form a holiday greet- 

ing. DAIsY. 
2. 


A CHRISTMAS BOX 
which contains ten concealed 


presents for a good little 
; : boy and his sister. 
So, children, gather, gather 
round, 
And fix your eyes on me, 
And merry and strong raise 
up my song, 
The song of the Christmas 
Tree: 


A good magician can dye 
drab all your dresses upon 
your back, make an idol like 
a mandarin, give a task at 
essay writing, sing a melody 
high and low at choir meet- 
ing, and cross ledges in the 
dark like a Barraboo king. 

7 PRAP. 
“It’s hey! it’s hey! for the 
short, bright day, 
For the ice and the falling 
snow, 
For the northern blast that 
goes rollicking past 
With a shout anda 
‘Whoop! hallo.’ 


3. 
CHARADE. 


A student of Oxford, while 
walking abroad, 

In his hand Aristotle, from 
which he was reading, 
Was attacked by a furious 
beast, on the sward, 
When he showed his great 

courage and rare good 
breeding. 




























Pese, 
“i _. 


“It’s frost without and fire 


hacia eS us, 
within, ; at Pr Ay to sigh NY \ 
aes _ and Ly. des oul fe 3 5 4 i ty ; 4 
So give a cheer for the crown it. BA ‘ i 144 : Wy 


The beast’s mouth was open; 
he thrust in the book, 
With the words “Grecum 
est,” which quite van- 
quished the savage. 
That beast was my sirst, but 
no longer we look 
For such in the woods near 
that college to ravage. 


o’ the year, 


a mab 
ey the Christmas fi ir does Nt san 
Hurrah! ha! ha! hurrah! cus . 


ha! ha! 


wee 3 the Christmas Dy doi’ ro ask a aVvor, 


My second doth ownership 
shew; and my third, 
T may say, is a leader, com- 
. mander, or chief. 
These three, all good Oxford 
men eat, pon my word, 
At each Christmas dinner; 
but I must be brief, 


I gleam with lights from 
head to foot, 
With yellow, red and 
green, 
And shining bright in the 
candle-light, 
My precious fruit is seen. 


My fourth is a carriage on 
rails, nothing more, 
My jisth is one-sixth of a 
very old pail. 
My whole waked the echoes 
at Oxford, of yore, 
On each Christmas morn. 
So Lread ina tale. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
The omitted words form a 
Christmas motto. 
1. But He, her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyed 
Fees, — Milton. 
“Charge, Chester, charge! 
On, Stanley, * *!” 
Were the last words of 
Marmion. — Scott. 


Beckon the children round. | 


~ 


oe 


. Prophet of delight and 
mirth 
Ill requited upon * * * * *, 


Here’s Jack’s new boat, and — Wordsworth. 


Billy’s goat 
(Twill move its head and 
bleat), 
And—ah! draw near, Miss 
Grace, my dear, 
A work-box all complete. 


_ 


. Howe’er it be, it seems to 

me, 

’Tis only noble to be ****, 

Kind hearts are more than 
coronets, 

And simple faith than Nor- 
man blood. 

— Tennyson. 










Oh! little Bess, your dainty 
dress 
Is all too near that candle; 
Stand back, my pet, and you 
shall get 
This baby-doll to dandle. 


a 








. He that complies against 
his kkk 
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Is of his own opinion still. 
—Butler. 





a 


. But as they fetched a walk, 
one day, 

They met a press-gang 
crew, 

_ shaily she did faint 


wT B aa 205 Ge bs, \ 
ut Pose yo 0 AY 
an Please s e yeh i dy ‘ sy oi 


Another dolly! that’s for 


Polly, 






whilst Be on he was as brought 
na . A 
lhe prettiest of all; eh R A ey ‘000 
All dressed in pink, with eyes y)) € yapPy GH IST . ?. ein spoke more low, 
that wink, M AN 


But cheerily still, and said, 
“T pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves 
his fellow * * *.” 
—Leigh Hunt. 


And curls that float and 


fall. AL) whe tp box ks 








J ae 
And here are gold and silver ANNA M. PRATT. 
horns, 
And crackers by the score; So the little girl was good as she could be, ’less | penano, to play real little tunes on, and a rock- 5. 


And candy toys for girls and boys, 


she was bigger, and didn’t cry and slap her little | ing-chair, and—O kitty-cat! I can’t begin to tell | 
And many treasures more. 


sister hardly any be tall, and always minded her | you half about it. The words defined in the following puzzle have the 
mamma when she come where the chimney was, I can’t about the bedroom, either, nor the diner- | *#me termination. 
*specially much. room. | 1. I am served at breakfast; : 
i You like me smoking hot, 
So she hung up her stocking. But the kitchen was the very bestest of all. | . And smooth and white I stretched away 
And in the night she got awake, and wanted | There was a stove,—a teenty tonty mite of a one, | Before Calypso’s grot. 
it to come morning; but in the morning she kitty-cat,—with dishes just ’zactly like mamma’ 8, | 


PUZZLE. 


So fill your hands and pockets, too, 
Take all your toll from me; 

Then merry and strong, raise up my song, 
The song of the Christmas Tree: 


2 
3. In me uncounted treasure 


“It’s hey! it’s hey! for the glorious day; Is often safely stored, 





It’s ho! for the glorious night didn’t get awake till ’twas all sunshiny out} only littler, of course, and fry-pans and every- | 4. And golden sweet, T add mg shone, 
, , ‘ . ; hs al =— | To grace the festive boar 
The ivy and holly, the fun and the folly, doors. thing; and spoons to stir with, and a rolling-pin, | 5. [lle betdeaia the boundary 
The blaze of the candle-light. Then she run quick as she could to look at her | and two little cutters-out, and the darlingest Of many an ancient town; 
stocking where she’d hung it; and true’s you live, | baker-sheet ever you saw! 6. And placed within a poet’s name, 

* I add to his renown. Cc. 0. 

re — _ — kitty-cat, there wasn’t the leastest thing in it—| And the first thing that little girl aid was to ene ee eee 

ci rth and glee; , 
So give a cheer for the crown o’ the year; not the leastest little mite of a scrimp! | make some teenty mites of cookies, ’cause her | intimin. 


Oh, the little girl felt dreadfully ! 
feel, s’pose it had heen yon, kitty-cat ? 

She ’menced to cry, the little girl did, and ed 
kept going harder ‘n’ harder, till by’m’by she} 


How’d you | mamma let ler; and if you'll come right down 
stairs, kitty-cat, I’ll give you one. When is a troublesome corn like Henry VIII? 
‘Caus I was that littl irl, kitty-cat, all the When it is aching (a king). 
ause 1 was toa fe girl, kitty-cat, all th Why is Pond’s Extract like Time? Because it 
time. A. C. H. 8 | heals many a wound. 


Hurrah for the Christmas Tree! 
Hurrah! ha! ha! hurrah! ha! ha! 
Hurrah for the Christmas Tree!” 


LAURA E, RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion, 
DEFECTIVE HEARING, 

The ear consists of the outward, middle, and inter- 
nal ear. The first ends at the drum (tympani mem- 
brana). 
drum, and is acavity containing the singularly shaped 
little bones (mallet, anvil and stirrup), which convey 
the jir-vibrations, communicated by the drum, to the 
“in the wall of the internalear. The latter 

a wonderful mechanism, by which the vibra- 
tions are transformed into sensations of sound through 


eesti} 


the medium of countless delicate nerves, and are 
thence conveyed to the proper auditory centre in the 
brain. 

The canal portion of the outer ear is Ined with 
cells, which secrete the “wax.’’ The middle ear 
unites with the mouth by a tube (eustachian), to 
keep up the necessary connection between the air 
within and the air without. The middle ear and tube 


are lined with mucous membrane, which also covers | 


the little bones (ossicles). The membrane of the 
internal ear secretes a limpid fluid (serum). The 
nerves are kept bathed in this fluid (endolymph). 

Defective hearing may have its source in either 
division of the ear. It is quite frequent from an aceu- 
mulation of hardened wax in the internal passage, 
but the physician can readily detect the obstruction, 
and remove it. The drum and adjacent parts may 
become inflamed by insects crawling into the pas- 
suge; by sinall objects introduced within them; by 
sharp particles of salt-crystals of sea-water; by oil, 
used as a remedy. 

‘The middle ear may be inflamed from scarlet fever 
and some other diseases, and the drum thus perfor- 
ated, and the whole cavity and the ossicles be so 
affected by adhesions and otherwise as to destroy or 
impair their use. Even a slight form of inflammation 
may thicken and stiffen the membrane which covers 
the ossicles and the drum externally, and thus impede 
their action and blunt the hearing. A similar inflam 
mation may cause an obstruction of the eustachian 
tube, with a like result. 

rhe delicate nerves of the internal ear may come 
to have a peculiar irritability, giving rise to the 
strange symptoms that mark “Meniere’s disease”— 
«tuggering, a sense of whirling, nausea, etc. Or they 
way be temporarily exhausted and paralyzed, through 
mental strain, causing a sudden loss of hearing, with 
a sense of numbness in the ear. This can be relieved 
hy medicine, or it may cease spontaneously, and re- 
turn again from the same cause. 

There is also, according to a high authority in the 
London Lancet, a deafness more or less pronounced, 
due to a deficiency in the blood-supply of the ear, 
frem the arteries having become roughened and nar- 
rowed by a long continued, unrecognized inflamma. 
tion of the coats of the blood-vessels. In such cases, 
other arteries of the body are in a similar condition, 
which the stethescope can readily detect. This defect 
is not incurable, though difficult of cure. 


— 
BUY AT WHOLESALE, 

rhere is hardly any mark of improvidence more 

infallible than the habit of living “from hand to 

mouth,” in buying at retail, in sinall quantities and 

at a high price, articles that are in common use, and 


that may be bought more cheaply in larger quanti- | 


ties. Of course, there are people so poor that they 
cannot—at any rate not without sacrifice in other 
directions—buy anything which they de not immedi- 
ately need; and there is folly in making too great as 
well as too little provision for the future. But we are 


now speaking of wise and possible economy, not of 


unwise and impossible. 

Illustrations of what may be done are numberless. 
We select a few. When you go shopping, madam, 
how many spools of white cotton thread do you buy? 
One? Then you waste your money. 


price of eleven. 
A little thing, you say? 


thirty or fifty dollars. 


The middle begins at the other side of the | 


You sacrifice a | 
fraction of a cent on each spool; and at any good | as there are beds, excepte if there are put reserve | 
store you may purchase twelve spools for the retail 


True, but you have saved 
eight or nine per cent. on that one purchase, and if 
you can do as well on all others, you will find that the 
aggregate economy in the course of a year is ten, 


| 


And you, sir,—do you not buy a single newspaper | 
every morning or evening, and pay for it at a rate 
| much above that for subscription by the week, month, 

or year? 

There is a very large saving possible to those who 
buy groceries systematically at wholesale. Probably 
few families that can at any time spare the money for 
a whole barrel of flour buy that necessary article by 
the bug of twenty-five pounds. For at the very best 
groceries, where the poor are best accommodated, the 
loss from buying in small quantities is never less than 
five per cent., and is sometimes three or four times as 
great. 

But how many families reflect that the sugar bill is | 
a larger item in household expense than the flour | 
bill, and buy sugar also by the barrel? Coffee and tea 
are in constant use, and there is a considerable saving | 
in buying five or ten pounds of either, as compared 
with buying one pound. 

In the same way there is economy in buying brooms 
by the dozen; toilet and laundry soap by the box; 

| pens by the gross, paper by the ream and envelopes 
| by the half-thousand; potatoes by the barrel; and | 
so on through a long list of articles in every-day use. 
Of course, one cannot buy hats, boots and clothing 
at wholesale, except in rare cases, with economy. 





“ —__—@— 


AN EXCHANGE OF SERVICES. 


The marriage fees given to ministers in rural dis- 
tricts do not enrich them to any great extent. The 
Rev. Mr. S——, of Lowell, is fond of telling the fol- 
lowing laughable story of the great reward he once 
received for marrying a young couple: He was 
waited upon, one evening, in a rural village by a 
young man, a stranger, who asked the minister to 
come to a certain street with him. On arriving at 
the house designated, the young man left the minis- 
ter in a modest little parlor, but soon returned, 
supporting on his arm a comely and blushing young 
woman, who was introduced as a bride-elect. 


The twain were made one, and the usual awkward 
pause followed. 

The disagreeable silence was soon broken by the 
groom, who inquired if Mr. S—— was fond ef dogs. 

“Oh yes,” was the reply, when the young man dis- 
appeared for a few moments, and then returned, fol- 
lowed by a small terrier. 

The little animal was put through a variety of 
\tricks very expert and amusing, and the minister 
arose to take his departure —and his fee. 

The bridegroom assisted Mr. S—— on with his 
overcoat, and remarked,— | 
| “Well, now, Mr. S——, you’ve married me; that’s | 
| your trade. I showed my trick-dog to you; that’s | 

my trade. You generally get five dollars for your 
job; I get as much for an evening’s entertainment. 
guess we are about square, eh?” 

Mr. S—— assured the gentleman that the existing 
relations between them were friendly, and express- 
ing a polite hope that the groom would derive as 
much pleasure and profit by his part of the transac- 
tion as he had done from his, withdrew, the gainer by 
a new experience.— Detroit Free Press. 
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FIKST EARNINGS, 


The York World says that the “Twilight 

| Club” in that city, at one of its recent meetings, 
passed round the question, ‘How did you earn your 

| first dollar?” The method here related suggests the 
exploit of crossing thin ice, or swimming Niagara 
rapids, and taking the chances; but in this instance, 

‘at least, it was risking life for some real service, and 
not upon a bet. 


| 
| ‘ 
New 
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| The question, “How did you earn your first dol- 
lar?’ went round the table, eliciting a confession at 
every plate more or less interesting or amusing, till it 
| reached Capt. John Codman, late shipmaster. 

“Well,” he said, “I earned my first money when I 
was a boy. I hired out as hostage.” 

“What sort of business is that?” inquired the 
chairman. 
. “Twas a young chap and I took the risk,” he ex- 
plained. “Our captain one at Sumatra for a car- | 
go, and engaged it to be ready on his return at a cer- 
tain time. But, on the one hand, he didn’t want to 
pay for it till he got it; and, on the other hand, the | 
rajah didn’t want to have it ready till he knew it 
would be taken. In this dilemma the captain offered | 
twenty dollars if one of the crew would stay three 
months as a hostage among the savages—to be ‘sac- 
rificed’ only in the event of his not returning for his 
cargo. I was young, and accepted the chance. The 
captain came back, but I confess to feeling a little 
uneasy during the three months.” 





a 
WITTY. 


Any one who is witty at the expense of another, 
who suffers but cannot defend himself, deserves the 
contempt of all kind-hearted people. But when two 
persons whose wits are evenly matched engage in | 
wordy combat, the tilt is as enjoyable to them as it is | 
amusing to the world. 








Two distinguished men of letters, one a successful 
| author, the other an editor of a famous comic journal 
| met at the dinner-table of a mutual friend. During the 

course of the banquet, a guest of an inquiring turn of 
mind proceeded to interrogate the editor of the comic 
newspaper as to the manner in which he conducted 


“Do you often,” the guest asked, “get any good 
contributions from the outside epi 

“Oh yes, very often,” the editor replied, cheerily, 
proud of the capacities of the world at large. 

There was a momentary pause in the conversation, 
broken by the humorist. 

Leaning forward and gravely gazing at the editor, 
he asked, in a voice in which blind wonder struggled 
with incredulity,— 

“Indeed! Then why do you never put them in?” 
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MUTILATED ENGLISH, 


” 


“English as she is spoke” in Portugal is no more 
amusing than the same language within Russian 
limits. The following paragraphs are copied literally 
|from a notice posted in a hotel at Yatra in the 
| Crimea. 
| 





| 
Accounts on white paper are delivered every day | 
to be verified, and they are paid by leaving the Hotel, 
or by a longer stay, every Saturday. 
In the rooms can be placed only so many persons 





beds in, of which every one costs fifty kopecks. | 
fo the Hotel belongs a beautiful dining-room, | 
Rushan and French cooking; | 
Conversation salon, with a royale; 
Reading-room, with the principales Rushan, French, 
) English and German Hews ‘paprs; 
Baths of sea and sweat-water at evers haur; 
Possessing ownes cows fresch milk is to be had 
every morning and evening. 
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Nothing is More Suggestive 


and delicate than the faint perfume of a fine Sachet 
Powder. Refined people everywhere recognize this, 
and the Sachet has become a necessity. 

It is not enough that the odor at first is pleasing; 
it should be permanent; always exhaling and im- 
parting a subtle fragrance that pleases and gratifies. 

If you have never used SACHET POWDER 
with your Handkerchiefs, Linen, Gloves and 
Stationery, use it now. Wherever you are, you 
can have it by return mail. 

Send it with your CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

We will send a generous packet of either Violette, 
Heliotrope or Jockey Club for 25 cts. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





W,L.. DOUGLAS’ 


This Shoe for gentlemen is a great improvement on the origi- 
nal $3 Shoe, and is endorsed by the YoutTu’s COMPANION, 



































de 
being offered by them in Premium List, October 29th, in — 
page 441. It is made of the best Tannery Calf, with s,.But- 
Glove-Kid Tops and Oak Leather Bottoms, Y 


ton and Lace. 
All styles of toe. 
Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price, $3. If 
your dealer does not keep 
this Shoe, send for directioi.s 


is stitched with the best Silk, and button- 
holes are worked with the same. 


IT iS THE BEST 


al for self-measurement to 

WORKMANSHIP W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
MATERIAL, THE ONLY $3 SHOE 
COMFORT that has a Glove Kid Top; the only $3 Shoe 
STYLE that equals a $5 or $6 Shoe; it can be relied 

7 on; it gives perfect satisfaction; and it pleases 
WEAR, everybody. See that “W.L. Douglas $3 Shoe 
FIT. Warranted,” is stamped on the bottom of each 


Shoe. 
One dealer wanted in every town in the U. S. to whom the ex- 
clusive sale will be given and full protection guaran’ 


We BEST. | 














